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FOREWORD 


The popular Spanish attitude toward the United States now reveals under- 
of indifference and scepticism. On an official level, cooperation is 

— ly cordial. Secretary of Agriculture Benson has arranged with his 

re t Rafael Cavestany for the sale to Spain of $21 million worth 


ounterpar 
— pon agricultural commodities. Construction of the U.S. naval base 
0 +e 


a air station at Rota, near Cédiz, has finally begun. The spirit of the U.S.- 
spanish alliance is symbolized in the award of the order of Isabel la Catolica 


to James A. Farley. 


During the visit to Lisbon of Brazilian President Joao Café Filho there 
vag manifested a cordiality between the Luso-Brazilian nations which may be 
explained by the absence of memories of a revolutionary war between the two 
sountries and by the ease with which agreements can be reached between nations 
vhich are not constantly forced to make major policy decisions involving inter- 
national action. The tension between Portugal and India concerning Goa 
continues unabated. The unrest in Spain over the proposed restoration of the 
monarchy is reflected in Portugal, where the Pretender to the throne, Dom 
Duarte Nuno, has shown renewed hopes and has reportedly been banished to the 


Canary Islands. 


The Mexican picture is generally bright. On April 14, the U.S. and 
Mexican Governments agreed on the means of implementing the amended Migrant 
Labor Agreement of 1951, and the wetback problem has lost most of its 
virulence. The economic situation of Mexico has improved noticeably, but there 


are disturbing reports of serious trouble in several rural areas. 


President Castillo Armas of Guatemala is trying to steer a middle course 
between the ousted leftists and the conservatives who would restore the 
conditions prevailing under General Ubico. Most of Castillo Armas' troubles 
seem to come from the latter group. Fortunately for him, the Guatemalan 
Communists in exile, Fortuny, Tichel and Pellecer, are squabbling among them- 
selves. Like most coffee-producing countries, El Salvador is concerned about 
the depressed price of that commodity. It is difficult to say what motivated 
Honduras and Nicaragua to revive in a half-hearted way their ancient border 
dispute. President Somoza says that Nicaragua is booming, cotton being 
presumably an important factor in this prosperity. President Figueres is deter- 
mined to show that his liberal regime is as friendly to U.S. capital as any 
dictatorship, and Costa Rica has become the second Latin American country to 
sign an investment guaranty agreement with the United States. In U.S.-Panama 
relations, transportation on the isthmus has been the object of careful 
attention. In exchange for the free use of Panamanian roads » the U.S. will 
maintain the trans-Isthmian highway. The Hoover Committee has recommended the 
abandonment of the Panama railroad. The route of the Pan American highway 
through the rugged Darien terrain is being studied by a committee representing 
the United States, Panama and Colombia. 


In Cuba, opposition to the dictatorship of Batista has crystallized in the 
formation of the Movimiento de la Nacién, led by the distinguished writer and 
professor Jorge Manach. The emergence of attractive women as political totems 
in Latin American politics has inspired another movement to make Martha Fernandez 
de Batista, wife of the President , the governmental candidate for President in 
1958, Death prevented Eva Perén from realizing a similar ambition. The Haitian 
*conomy, hard hit by hurricane Hazel,is now suffering from the drop in coffee 
Prices. The government of the Dominican Republic continues to broadcast 
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anda about the achievements of the present regime, but it remains impossi- 
ag assess public opinion, such as it is, in that country. The FEDECAME 
— conference which met in Puerto Rico produced few substantial results, 
ery between the coffee-producing countries remains acute. 

Venezuela has been receiving bad publicity because of the denunciations 
ernational Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the members of the 

ternational Labor Organization regarding the absence of freedom of association 

Z Venezuelan workers. Likewise the Inter-American Press Association has 
poets the Pérez Jiménez government for having confiscated copies of the 
‘iberal magazine Humanismo, published in Mexico. On the favorable side, it may 
ne noted that Senator Matthew Neely has failed in his attempt to reduce imports 


of Venezuelan oil to the United States. 


py the Int 





Colombia is again the scene of virtual civil war. Whereas in the unrest 
of the last few years the epicenter was the northeastern department of Norte de 
santander, it is now in the southwestern states of Tolima and Cauca. The 
reason for this change of scene is difficult to ascertain. The Rojas Pinilla 
government is trying hard to make the Communist label stick on the insurgents. 
The president of the University of Antioquia has resigned in protest against 
the government's restrictions on liberty. 


As though it did not have enough internal troubles, of which a symbol was 
the broken nose of Alejandro Carrién, editor of the Guayaquil paper El Universo, 
the Ecuadorean Government has been picking a quarrel with the United States 
over the claimed 200-mile extension of Ecuadorean maritime sovereignty. While 
this episode is undoubtedly calculated to concentrate Ecuadorean attention on a 
"patriotic" external issue, the Pacific Coast republics of South America are 
uwittingly playing with the fire of the H-bomb. Should the world revert to the 
bad old times when Spain claimed the whole Pacific as a mare clausum, the 
adoption of the 200-mile principle by Asiatic countries would gravely endanger 
the operations of the U.S. fleet. Lucky are the countries like those of Latin 
America which really have no international responsibilities. 





There has been a political detente in Peru since General Odrfia announced 
that he will definitely not seek reelection. In Bolivia, a conspiracy 
attributed to the clerical and conservative Falange has been suppressed. In 
Chile, tension increased as strikes spread, President Ibanez squabbled more 
overtly with his cabinet, and the peso soared giddily. 


In Argentina, the struggle between Perén and the Catholic Church continued, 
and clerical commentators who had until recently warmly supported Perén 
suddenly changed their tune. Perén stopped the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
religion in government-supported schools and moved to separate Church and State. 
As he prepared to withdraw financial support from the Church, plans were 
announced, with malice aforethought, for the construction of a $6 million red- 
light district in the center of Buenos Aires. Several leading Catholics, 
including Foreign Trade Minister Antonio Cafiero and National Library director 
Martinez Zuviria, have abandoned their government posts. 


The recent elections seem to have exhausted the political enthusiasm of 
the Uruguayan public » which is showing temporarily an unusual apathy in public 
affairs. Paraguay likewise is marking time politically. 


The forthcoming Brazilian elections have produced a dizzying kaleidoscope 
in which all the political parties appear broken up in fragments of different 
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with candidates moving back and forth against a polychrome background. 
ments are supporting Juscelino Kubitschek and Jango Goulart, 

N. and other anti-Vargas groups are half-heartedly backing 
re)yino Lins. The Army, which in Brazil is relatively moderate and liberal, 
a present generally favorable to the candidacy of General Juarez Tavora, 
ep egident Café Filho's right-hand man, but there is a move to induce General 
nanpober't da Costa to be a candidate. Sao Paulo's ex-governor Adhemar de 
aes showed little reluctance to run, but he may no longer be able to cast 


wig ancient spell. 


ne Vargas ele 
unile the U.D. 
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Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


Key to References to Back Issues 





Beginning with the present volume of the Hispanic American Report, the 
ragination is to be continuous through issues 1-12. References to information 
in back issues of this volume (Volume VIII) will direct the reader to the page 
number, €.g.: H.A.R., VIII: p. 42. References to issues of earlier volumes 


‘ll eite merely the issue number, e.g.: H.A.R., VII: No. 8. 
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BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR, 1955 


The majority of the articles on developments during 1954 in the various 
latin American countries were prepared by Stanford University's Hispanic Ameri- 
ean Studies. Just as the Hispanic American Report represents a critical 
condensation of the vast quantity of materials pouring into the Report each 
nonth, so the Britannica articles are the quintessence of the monthly analyses. 








HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Summer, 1955 


Information concerning the Institute to be held from June 27 to August 23, 
nay be had by writing to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California, 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


In the annual April 1 Victory Day parade down Madrid's Paseo de la 
Castellana, Franco showed off his armed forces, complete with military equip- 
nent from the United States. The large crowd was pointedly silent as hundreds 
of U.S. jeeps, trucks, and tanks rolled by, but brceke into enthusiastic 
applause for the units of Spanish soldiers, sailors, air force troops, 
paratroops, frogmen, and civil guardsmen. There were more police patrolling 
the parade than usual this year. Disturbances by anti-monarchist sections of 
the Falange were expected, but no incidents were reported. 


However, the political tension in Spain continues. Within the monarchist 
tanks, opinion is split between those who believe in "collaborating" with the 
falange and those who prefer to make no commitments. The first group would 
preserve the present political structure, even if the monarchy is restored, as 
& safeguard against the chaos it fears will otherwise result on the death of 
franco, The second group assumes that when Franco is no longer in control, 

“s regime, which they say is built on his personal power and prestige and not 
on @ political philosophy, will crumble. On April 17, top Falange officials 
snd prominent monarchists were reported to have discussed ways of continuing 
the totalitarian regime after restoration of the monarchy. 
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of Agriculture Rafael Cavestany arrived in Washington on April 17 
-week official visit to the United States. The following day he 

red with U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson concerning the 
— surplus agricultural products to Spain. Cavestany then began a tour of 


sale of 
poe sain in the West and Midwest, with special emphasis on methods of 
conservation and irrigation. 


Minister 


for @ four 


The Spanish minister stated that recent loans through the Export-Import 
gank and the Foreign Operations Administration have enabled the Spanish Govern- 
oat to grant land to 8,000 farmers. According to Cavestany, the Spanish 
agricultural program is designed to "produce more agriculturally and thus raise 
the standard of living." It is based on three points: 1) more irrigation, 

9) consolidation of small farms into units large enough for modern mechanized 
farming, and 3) reforestation. In Los Angeles, Cavestany declared: My visit 
nere is in the nature of making a report to your people as well as seeing what 


you do in @ farming way." 


Following the conference between Cavestany and Benson, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture on April 21 announced the details of an agreement providing for 
the sale of $21 million worth of U.S. surplus agricultural commodities to Spain 
ynder the terms of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954. The money will be spent on the following commodities: cotton (approxi- 
nately 40,000 bales), $7.75 million; cottonseed oil (approximately 13,000 
netric tons), $5 million; tobacco (approximately 9 million pounds), $4.5 mil- 
lion; maize (approximately 1 million bushels), $1.75 million. Two million 
dollars will go for ocean transportation. Payment for the commodities will be 
made in Spanish pesetas, of which part will be used to meet U.S. Government 
expenses in Spain, the remainder to be loaned to the Spanish Government for 


development purposes. 


Construction on the United States naval base and air station at Rota, near 
Cadiz, has finally begun. The planned $36 million base will cover some eight 
square miles and is supposed to be in partial use within two years and in full 
operation by the end of 1958. Construction at Rota was held up in January, 
when the Spanish land expropriation teams were called off the job without 
explanation. However, the work stoppage coincided with a serious Spanish- 
American disagreement over the amount of economic aid being given to Spain. 


The Spanish-American Board of Trade, Inc., formed to encourage and improve 
trade between the United States and Spain, opened offices in New York. Angier 
Biddle Duke, former assistant to the Ambassador to Spain and Ambassador to El 
Salvador, was named chairman. The board will provide information and 
assistance on financial, trade, and industrial regulations of the two countries. 


United States Ambassador to Spain John Davis Lodge announced on April 24 
that members of the U.S. House of Representatives Judiciary Committee will 
submit to Congress legislation to increase the immigration quota of Spanish 
nationals. At present only 250 Spaniards per year may enter the United States. 
This announcement came as the result of a visit to Madrid by Representatives 
francis E. Walter, Chauncey W. Reed, and William M. McCullough. The three 
Congressmen conferred with Franco on April 20. 


United States Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbot arrived in Madrid on 
April 9 for three days of unofficial meetings with Spanish and American Air 
Foree officers. James A. Farley, former U.S. Democratic party leader and ex- 
*ostmaster General, was awarded the Order of Isabel la Catélica by Franco. 
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os chard Aldrich, Broadway theatrical producer, was named deputy director of 
tne Foreign Operations Administration (F.0.A.) mission to Spain. 
Spain's problem prelate, Pedro Cardinal Segura y Sdéenz, on April 28 was 
_. doing well and about to return to Seville, after an operation for 
mp on March 31 in Madrid. Juan Aparicio, Director of the Press in Spain, 
etsanail to his job after six weeks in a hospital under the care of a 
evehiatrist, according to Euzkadiand Iberica. No account of his illness was 


lished in the Spanish press, and only one paper, La Vanguardia Espanola, 


noted his recovery. 








The new United States Embassy building in Madrid was opened on April 25. 
rhe contemporary architecture of the seven-story, box-like structure caused 





some controversy. 


The removal of aluminum imports from the control of the Spanish Stra- 
tegic Ore Regulatory Board (COMEIN), was announced on April 11. Henceforth 
imports of aluminum metal, scrap and alloys will require authorization by the 
technical secretariat-general of the Ministry of Industry. According to 
spanish Government sources, aluminum production in Spain has increased 
substantially and projects for further increases will soon be completed. 





Spain is importing frozen beef from Ireland to relieve the meat shortage 
in several cities. One reason for the current beef shortage and recent meat 
vrice increases is that cattlemen held animals from slaughter in order to take 
advantage of the abundance of pasture last winter and so avoid the expense of 
supplementary feed. Also, cattle have been kept from the butcher in order to 
avoid payment of the "provincial wealth" tax levies. 


This year's olive oil production in Spain will probably be the smallest 
of the past four years. However, even the estimated 300,000 tons is larger 
than that previously expected. The low output was caused by the damaging 
freeze of February 1954, snows in April, drought during most of the year, and 


heavy insect infestation. 


A special exhibition of 162 drawings and prints by Goya, from the Prado 
and Lazaro Galdiano museums, opened in the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D.C., on April 2. This was the first collection of Spanish art, 
loaned by Spain, to be exhibited in the United States. An aluminum 
equestrian statuary group, one of the largest ever cast in metal, was donated 
by the Archer Huntingtons of Connecticut to the people of Spain. The statue, 
called "The Torch Bearer," will be erected on the campus of the University of 
Madrid. The statue was created by Anna Hyatt Huntington, who spent two years 


on the project. 


PORTUGAL 


Events in Portugal during April were highlighted by the good-will visit 
of Brazilian President Joao Café Filho. His arrival on April 22 set off a 
series of naval and air displays, 2l-gun salutes, and official ceremonies 
which continued until he left Lisbon for Brazil on April 28. Seldom has any- 
one been received in Portugal as enthusiastically as Café Filho. He visited 
Oporto on his tour of the country and also received an honorary degree from 
the University of Coimbra. As evidence of the close friendly relations which 
exist between the two countries today, President Café stated in one of his 
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e Portuguese were the Brazilians of Europe and that the Bra- 
he role of the Portuguese in the New World. His was the first 


epeecnes that th 
1 of a Brazilian President since that of Hermes da Fonseca in 


liens played t 
visit to Portuga 
1910. 

According to the publication Ibérica (sponsored by a groupof liberals in 
vow York) , Fernando Santos Costa, Portuguese Minister of Defense, wants to be 
pres strong man in the country but so far has been frustrated because of his 
inability to control the army. Since he hopes to achieve power through the 
wen yn of the monarchy, he is the chief lobbyist for the monarchists in the 
slazar regime. His pro-monarchy activity recently backfired when, according 
-» Thérica, the pretender to the throne, Dom Duarte Nuno, was deported to the 
‘anary Islands. Evidently Salazar thought that the monarchists were gaining 
-s» much publicity. Ibérica concluded that the question of a monarchy in 
cortugal closely parallels that in Spain and it appears that if and when a 
nonar chy is established in one country, it will probably be established in the 


other. 


Portugal is striving to double its present $30 million export trade with 
the United States. The government has allocated $300,000 for a promotion 
scheme aimed at increasing exports of port wine, cork, oils, fish, tea, coffee, 
sisal, and manganese. The Portuguese market is being rapidly invaded by West 
terpman traders who are succeeding because of easy terms. 


Premier Salazar has added $43 million to his six-year development plan 
budget. Many Portuguese hope that this will be used for projects designed to 
raise the standard of living. The achievement of political and financial 
stability under Salazar's rule has not been coupled with an improvement in the 
economic conditions of the lower classes. The Catholic Church has joined with 
legislators in asking the government to improve these conditions, 


Portugal claims to have increased its electric power potential 20% since 
last year. Because of the development of hydroelectric power resources, 
nodest expansion is anticipated in the Portuguese electrical equipment 
industry. There is a small but growing market today for electrical household 
equipment and appliances, although most electrical products are out of reach 
for the average consumer. Olive oil production reportedly may drop sharply 
fron the 1953 record yield of 134,000 tons. The present estimated production 
is 50,000 tons. 


Trouble in Goa continued in April with accusations of violence from both 
sides. A note from the Indian Government presented to Vasco Vieira Garin, 
Portuguese Ambassador in New Delhi, charged Portugal with "mounting repression" 
in its Indian coastal settlement and of mistreating Indian subjects. Foreign 
Minister Paulo Cunha denied the reports and claimed that Goan citizens in 
Jombay were attacked and wounded. He stated that Bombay newspapers extolling 
Portuguese rights were assaulted and their plants damaged and forced to halt 
operations for a time. Military authorities in Goa and other Portuguese 
possessions in India have instructions to shoot if Indians attempt to take the 
territories by force. Prime Minister Nehru announced recently that he does 
not want violence and can wait because "the result is inevitable." 


Economic activity in Angola is increasing. At present 34% of its over- 
seas shipments go to the Western Hemisphere and last year earnings in dollar 
*xchange totaled $40 million. Included in its exports are sisal, palm and 
‘cconut oils, cotton, diamonds » and coffee. Because of the international 
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record prices were received for Angolan coffee. To accommodate 


soffee shortage, Angola claims to have 1,221 schools now with a total 


age opulation 
its incre 55 5000 pupiis. Over 1,100 of these schools are for primary 
saycatiOn. 

Development in Mogambique is also praised in the Portuguese press. The 


re, however, has been a shifting and unstable Bantu population 
aah provides migrant labor for South Africa's Rand mines. By developing 
anil resources, it is hoped that some of the migration of laborers can be 
anal Plans are being made to construct a railway along the Limpopo River 
a help of a $17 million loan received last year from the Export-Import 
mbes “This will link the modern port of Lourengo Marques to the Central 

erp railway system and thereby offer a convenient outlet for minerals and 


«sin problem the 


MEXICO 


Disagreements over the "wetback" situation have finally been resolved. 
On April 14, the United States and Mexican Governments formalized an agreement 
ai improving the operation of the amended Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951. In 
effect, the agreement comprises a series of recommendations proposed by the 
Joint Migratory Labor Commission. These include: (1) An increase in U.S. 
border patrol personnel and equipment; coordination of all U.S. border patrol 
activities; and continuation and improvement of present coordination with 
Mexico. (2) Legislation to deter employers from utilizing illegal entrants and 
to punish persons engaged in their transportation. (3) Improvement and ex- 
tension of certain fences, and construction of towers, to deter illegal 
crossings. (4) Use of an identification device for Mexican workers. (5) Con- 
inuation of Mexico's present practice of transporting illegal entrants to the 


+371) 
Vass 


interior of Mexico. (6) Prevention by Mexico of unlawful emigration of 

workers. (7) Reduction in number of copies of work contracts and of forms 
required of employers for contracting purposes. (8) Both governments to 

simplify procedures for the return of mentally ill contract workers. (9) Pro- 
cedures to cover cost of return transportation if the worker abandons his work 
without justified cause. (10) The addition of more specific items to the work 
contract's present schedule of benefits covering occupational risks. (11) Im- 
provement of Mexican controls to prevent the concentration of excess workers at 
nigratory stations. (12) Discontinuance of migratory stations in Mexico within 
100 kilometers of the border. (13) Joint development of an information program 
through the appropriate agencies of the two governments. 





Meanwhile, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, head of the Communist-dominated 
“onfederation of Workers of Latin America (C.T.A.L.), met with a rebuff in an 
attempt to unite Latin American labor organizations against U.S. labor legis- 
-etion, The Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (0.R.I 3, 8 
syndicate of democratic labor organizations of the Western Hemisphere, has 
refused to have any part of Lombardo's plan, which they branded as a "typically 
vomlunist trick." Lombardo named the Taft-Hartley and the McCarran-Walter Acts 
*s mainstays in the offensive which he claims is developing against labor from 
anada to Argentina. The Secretary General of the Inter-American Regional 
group, Luis Alberto Monge, agreed that some of the labor laws in the United 
aa are restrictive, but that U.S. labor has the right to fight such legis- 
rm me He said that Lombardo also overlooked the fact that in Soviet labor 
ad abor has no rights. Monge's stand against the aging Lombardo is 

icative of the growing strength in the democratic labor unions in Mexico. 
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1 economic picture in Mexico is brighter. Secretary of the 

y Antonio Carrillo Flores recently hinted that if current trends 

= peso may be revalued at a higher rate. The present administration 
ve following sound fiscal policies, and the private investment climate has 
ved considerably. Assuming the 1954 upturn in business activity 

wut it is believed that the inflow of private funds for new projects 


ely strengthen and diversify the Mexican economy will be resumed in 
that 4 
substantial volume. 


The genera 


Treas 
sontinue , the 


The government's new cooperative attitude towards foreign and private 
‘nvegtment (H.A.R., VII: No. 12) is a subject of controversy between two large 
‘nqustrial groups. The Chamber of Transformation Industries, a nationalistic 
vroanization representing several thousand large and small industries, is 
vasically opposed to profits from foreign investment emigrating from the 
ountry On the other hand, the Confederation of Chambers of Industries, an 
wreanization comprised of 52 of the nation's largest industries, is generally 
in favor of any foreign investment which will benefit Mexican industrial 
jevelopment. Critics of the Chamber of Transformation accuse it and its 
founder , José Domingo Lavin, not only of catering to a strong nationalistic 
tendency among many industrialists but also of consciously or unconsciously 
following the Communist economic line in Mexico. The struggle between these 
two groups indicates an underlying anti-U.S. sentiment in Mexico in certain 


nationalistic business circles. 


The Bank of Mexico's dollar reserves now stand at $243 million. They 
nave increased by $44 million since last December alone. The Federation of 
Mexican Chambers of Commerce attributes the extraordinary recovery in the 
volume of reserves to three main factors: (1) the large amounts of cotton and 
coffee that have been exported, and the increasing self-sufficiency with regard 
to basic foodstuffs, (2) the drastic restriction placed on imports by the 
vresent government, and (3) the return of capital that emigrated abroad last 
year, chiefly in April and May at the time of devaluation. Some observers hope 
to see Mexico build central bank reserves up to around the $300 million level, 
one which would remove lingering shocks from the April 1954 devaluation (H.A.R., 


VII: No. 4). 


The Mexican Government paid out $29.7 million on account of its foreign 
debts in 1954. The total was made up as follows: repayment of loans obtained 
for the purpose of internal development--$17.5 million; foreign floating debt-- 
$10 million; foreign bonded debt--$2.2 million. Of the foregoing, $6.7 million 
vent towards paying off the petroleum companies, $2.5 million to U.S. citizens 
in payment of lands expropriated, $300,000 toward the Pacific Railway debt, and 
$300,000 to the Mexican Tramways Company. Mexico now owes only $1.5 million on 
payments for expropriated lands. 


In 1954, national income rose by 17% over 1953, although the increase in 
over-all production was only 7%. Larger output was noted in almost all branches 
of manufacturing. Agricultural production gained 20%, partly because of good 
weather. More employment and increased pay upped the incomes of salaried 
vorkers. Imports dropped from $811 million (1953) to $787.1 million. Most 
noticeable were the reductions in the imports of wheat, maize and beans. 

“ports reached $604.7 million, some $43 million more than in 1953. 


; The prospects for 1955 are brightened perceptibly by the additional income 
derived from tourism. Nearly 40,000 tourists from the United States are visit- 
‘ng Mexico monthly. They will spend an expected $360 million in the republic 
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ae year. Mexico's earnings from tourists, good 1955-56 crop prospects, 
ae reduction in foreign exchange outlays for food and petroleum products, 
expect $113.9 million unexpended balances of World Bank and Export-Import 


and the ise to keep the position of the balance of payments reasonably 


oans promi 
Mexico's balance of payments showed s surplus of $41.7 million for 


ted with a deficit of $27.6 million in 1953. 


pank 1 
ravorab le. 
1954, contras 


The chief cause farconcern to the government now is the increase in the 
ost of Living compared with that of wages. According to government 
tatistics, living costs went up about 15% in 1954. The government is making 
every attempt to effect a better balance between income and the cost of living. 
Cotton exports are regarded as one of the principal causes of the high 
‘evel of business activity. Mexico's 1955-56 cotton crop is expected to set a 
wt record and may reach 2 million bales, according to Paul G. Minneman, U.S. 
srioultural attaché in Mexico City. Last year's fall rains raised the water 
eee of most irrigation dams, insuring an adequate water supply. In addition, 
spproximately 140,000 acres will be added in the Matamoros region from the 
valeén Dam and about 130,000 acres in the Yaqui Valley from wells. Total area 
slanted to cotton for the 1955-56 crop is forecast at 2.3 million acres as 
sompared to 1,830,000 acres harvested in 1954-55. More than half of Mexican 


cotton exports move by transshipment through U.S. ports. 


Coffee growers who have been withholding their product from the United 
States market awaiting a minimum price of 59¢ a pound may soon resume exports. 
tbout 40% of the country's 120 million pound export crop is still unsold. 


It now looks as if Mexico will soon be self-sufficient in maize, and 
nearly sO in wheat, eggs and beans, so that the foodstuffs import outlay for 
these items will be small. Mexico, however, will continue to import wheat of 
certain grades not grown there, but which are indispensable to the milling 


industry. 


The National Ejidal Bank will invest 789 million pesos (approximately 
$63 million) during the coming crop year in maize, beans, rice and coffee. 
This figure is considerebly higher than the 1953-54 investment of 431.7 million 
pesos. An agricultural guarantee fund has been created with 100 million pesos 
(approximately $8 million) to make possible increased credit facilities for 


farming. 


Another boon to agricultural production is the more extensive use of 
fertilizer and better seed. The use of fertilizers in Mexico has increased 
significantly in the last five years. In 1950 domestic production of chemical 
and organic fertilizers amounted to a total of 28,682 tons. By 1954 it had 
increased to 161,148 tons, an increase of 462%. In the same period, there was 
an increase of 275% in importations of fertilizers. The total volume of 
comercial fertilizers utilized by Mexican agriculture increased by 397% in the 
period 1950-54, 





Between January 1 and February 26, 1955, 163,000 head of cattle were 
shipped to the United States. Permits have been granted for a total of 260 ,000 
head. Despite a one-peso-per~-kilo increase in official prices, there is an 
pete domestic shortage attributed to government control with stockmen seeking 
‘0 have cattle placed on the free market. For the present all exports have been 
suspended by authorities. 
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Sonoran cattlemen are seeking to import 100,000 cows and 
The Sonoran Cattlemen's Association is investi- 


Meanwhile, 
fers from the United States. 
ei! ossibility of importing at least that number to restore the 300,000 


ae 


eati he 

arpret lost in droughts. Association members recommended that 

mee porto be financed through the Export-Import Bank or other institutions 
impor than five-year terms and at rates of interest low enough to permit 


at not less 
aail cattle raisers to borrow. 


the Secretarfa de Comunicaciones y Obras Piblicas (S.C.0.P.) will spend a 
weeord-breaking 722 million pesos (approximately $57.8 million) on highways in 
coce »=«Of this total, 600 million will be used for national routes and 122 mil- 
stan oh rural or farm-to-market roads, which will mean opening of markets for 


aoricultural areas hitherto isolated. 
A power shortage has kept the city of Guadalajara virtually blacked out 
nost of April. Drought has lowered the level of Lake Chapala, the natural 
reservoir for local hydroelectric power production, and left the city of 350,000 
the vietim of power cvts of from five to ten hours a night. The city had hoped 
the opening of the new government-owned El Cobano plant, dedicated on April 20 
vy President Ruiz Cortines, would solve the shortage, but demands on the plant 
nave been so heavy it has not improved the situation. The whole western 
agricultural area of Mexico, including the important agricultural, mining, and 


industrial region of the Bajio has suffered from drought and a consequent power 
shortage. 


Mexico's largest steel mill, Cfa. Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de Monterrey. 
will reportedly invest 90 million pesos (approximately $7.2 million) this spring 
in an expansion program. The program is designed to raise production to a point 
where most imports of steel and iron products can be eliminated. 


A new 8-million peso factory to produce "featherweight" concrete has been 
inaugurated at San Bartolo Naucalpaén, near Mexico City. This plant is 
reported to be the first in the Western Hemisphere to employ a Swedish process 
developed in 1931 which, because of its insulation properties and light weight, 
should make it ideal for building construction in Mexico City, where the sinking 
of heavy structures is always a serious problem. 


The establishment of a national association to control the publication of 
pornographic publications in Mexico has been the direct result of the 
university students' campaign last month (H.A.R., VIII: p. 107), in which 
objectionable literature was removed from newsstands and burned. The Mexican 
Association Against Pornography and Vice will be formed to consist of journal - 
‘sts, parents, school teachers and representatives of civic groups. Their 
verdicts will be the basis for formal prosecution. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


- Political uncertainity and economic difficulties continued to characterize 
the Guatemalan scene. Carlos E. Simons, a Guatemalan who fought alongside 
re Armas' forces in last June's revolution, returned to his home in the 
site from a visit to Guatemala recently with an analysis of the current 
he: a there. In a series of open letters to Castillo Armas published in the 
*Panish-language Miami newspaper Diario las Américas April 12 and 13, Simons 
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» of the weaknesses of the Guatemalan administration and gave his 
“— ions of how Guatemalans are reacting to nine months of Castillo Armas' 
pen Simons attributed the instability and confusion prevalent in the 
a to the lack of constitutionality and cooperation in the government. He 
a Guatemala much public clamor for a constitutional relationship between 
all and government on the basis of the obligations and inherent rights of 
“tizens. When Castillo Armas came to power he revoked the Arbenz constitution 
an promised a new one. While a new constitution is supposed to be drafted 
som Castillo still rules by decree. Simons points out that popular 
impatience may grow if a new constitution is not put in force soon and warned 
that further delay may also weaken the President's position by increasing the 


opportunities for subversive agitation by the Communists and ambitious minor 
covernment officials. 


Elaborating on this latter point, Simons suggested a purge of the many 
Arbenz holdovers. He recalled that Castillo Armas, when he came to power, had 
nerely superimposed himself and a few of his followers on the administrative 
machinery created by Arbenz. The result has been that Castillo's good 
intentions, and more specifically, his decrees, have been "sabotaged" by these 
resentful survivors of the old regime who are supposed to carry them out. 

Simons suggested appointing the "forgotten" anti-Communists, who helped 

castillo Armas win his revolution, like Simons himself. Simons' ex parte 
declarations, justified or not, show the resentment of the revolutionaries who 
feel that Castillo Armas has not paid them off adequately. 


In the international field, Guatemala has shown evidence of actively 
supporting the inter-American system and has at the same time revived its claim 
to the Crown Colony of British Honduras (Belize). Early in April the 
Guatemalan Ambassador to the United States, José Luis Cruz Salazar » deposited 
in the Pan American Union the ratification of the Inter-American Mutual Aid 
Treaty and of the charter of the Organization of American States (0.A.S.). The 
Mutual Aid Treaty of 1947, commonly known as the Rio Pact, created a system of 
mutual assistance in case of an outside threat to the American republics. The 
Pact and the 0.A.S. charter, neither definitely approved by the Arévalo or 
Arbenz regimes, were ratified by the Castillo Armas government several months 
ago, but formal deposit of the documents had been delayed because of certain 
Guatemalan reservations regarding Belize. One reservation, that the treaties 
‘should not impede any move (Guatemala) might make to regain its rightful 
dominion over Belize," was recently accepted by the other signatories of the 
treaties, and this made way for the final deposit of the documents in 
Washington, Late in April, Guatemala repeated its claim to Belize at a meeting 
in New York of the United Nations' Committee on Non-Autonomous Territories. The 
new Guatemalan delegate to the U.N., Emilio Arenales Catalan, protested against 
British possession of the area and reminded the committee of the reservations 
his country had made in the Rio Pact and the 0.A.S. charter in this respect. 


The economic situation has not improved. Coffee prices remain low, along 
with government revenue, largely dependent on coffee. The shortage of maize 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 109) was alleviated somewhat by private imports from Mexico, 
but scarcity of this basic food will continue unless local production can be 
increased. The government's program for moving squatters on private farms to 
public lands (H.A.R., VIII: p. 110) began on a minor scale this month when 
public lands were distributed to 2 ,»200 peasants. The government hopes that the 
relocation of the landless will also help boost maize production. 
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The question of increased United States aid for the hard-pressed govern- 
ain been brought up in Washington. Senator George Smathers , 

pent hes inet group of lawyers in Florida during April, pointed out that U.S. 

eee Latin America have declined greatly in the post-war period, and 

aso situation on Washington's virtual neglect of the area in its foreign- 

ee said that since 1945 the U.S. Government has loaned 


ai am. He 
oid pee llion to foreign countries, less than 1% being allocated to Latin 


96,908 ued referred especially to Guatemala, which he said was 
nal 1ea6 and was losing its fight for liberty largely on account of Washing- 
~ hesitancy in giving Castillo Armas adequate help. He suggested the 
at "new credit institution, destined to serve Latin America," 


ereation Of @ 
weed prompt and liberal loans to the Castillo Armas government. 


and 


In the meantime, while there are no signs of general emergency funds to 
relp Castillo Armas, some financial aid for specific projects is forthcoming. 
The chances are improving for an early completion of the Inter-American Highway 
a fay as the Panama Canal. Early in April President Eisenhower asked Congress 
to poost the appropriation of funds for the highway from $5,750,000 to approxi- 
nately $75 million, so that the three gaps in the middle-American section of 
the highway could be filled in within three years. These are a 25-mile stretch 
sear the Mexican-Guatemalan border, a 14-mile section between Nicaragua and 
‘osta Rica (now under construction), and a 145-mile stretch between Costa Rica 
and the canal. The chief hitch in President Eisenhower's plan is that the 
countries involved must put up the additional $37 millfon needed to complete 
the project; incidentally, the bill was still in committee at the month's end. 
Construction of the Guatemalan gap, however, should begin soon with part of the 
$6.5 million U.S. loan to Castillo Armas last October (H.A.R., VII: No. 10). 
Bids for the job were to be received during April. 


The Export-Import Bank lent $500,000 to a Guatemalan firm to continue 
nining lead ore near the Mexican border. The firm, the Companfa Minera de 
quehuetenango, S.A., had to discontinue operations two years ago because of 
lack of funds. The company will purchase equipment in the U.S. and hire a U.S. 
nining firm to manage its operations. The project will provide much-needed 
employment in the north-west border region, which was recently the scene of a 
small-scale "wetback" movement into Chiapas. 





Widespread accusations that Castillo Armas has backtracked on many of the 
labor reforms put into effect by the former government were answered this month 
by the Minister of Economy and Labor, Jorge Arenales. Speaking at the 0.R.I.T. 
convention in Costa Rica in mid-April (See COSTA RICA), Arenales gave 
reassurances that Castillo Armas favors unions and adequate legislation for 
‘uatemalan workers. Arenales said that progress in this direction must 
necessarily move slowly “because of the country's heritage of dictatorship and 
Suppression of workers." He admitted that cértain "mistakes" had been made, but 
pointed out that "sometimes a small step backward has helped to consolidate nine 
rt : ee The Uruguayan delegate remained unconvinced and walked out of 
veehanele Meanwhile, Castillo Armas has taken another of these "temporary" 
al steps. This one lengthens the legal working day. Working hours are 
“W trom 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. instead of from 6 a.m. to 6 p-.m.,as previously. 


a Bm: este of social unrest and the June revolution, Guatemala had one of 
that rail teen trade years in 1954. Data just released by the government show 
cnetig ter rs had a favorable trade balance of over $9 million. The figure for 
erporte both 95 million, imports for the year being $86 million. Imports and 
from the U rose considerably, imports being due largely to increased purchases 
-S. and West Germany. The rise in total exports resultec “roa yr-ater 








' 


tec in Europe. Sweden and the Netherlands are becoming good customers for 
ee lan coffee. Particularly noticeable was the fast growth of West Germany 
bust - a supplier and a market for Guatemalan exports. German exports to 
an grew from virtually nothing in 1946 to $6.4 million in 1954. Last 
aa “Guatemalan exports to West Germany rose by $300 ,O0O over the 1953 figure 
vvqinost $9 million. However, the U.S. remains by far Guatemala's best 
nystomer and supplier. Last year it received the greatest proportion of the 
country's exports - $67 million. Guatemala's imports from the U.S. amounted to 


$55 million. 


All was not well between the Arbenz Communists living in exile. José 
vanuel Fortuny, Secretary-General of Arbenz' Communist party-in-disguise, the 
cartido de Accién Revolucionaria (P.A.R.), was losing his position as leader of 
the exiled group in Mexico. His comrades have now rallied around Rafael Tishel, 
" ‘ommunist teacher. Tishel and his followers have apparently disclosed 
information about Fortuny's "unethical" rise to power in the Arbenz regime, and 
nave now suggested that he make up for his dark past by returning to Guatemala 
secretly to organize an underground movement. Fortuny has refused to “commit 
suicide’ in this manner. Some observers believe that this recent "ganging-up" 
on Fortuny originated on orders from behind the Iron Curtain. Fortuny's old 
rival for leadership of the Communist movement in Guatemala, Carlos Manuel 
Pellecer, heads the Cominform's Latin American section in Prague, and can 
easily undermine Fortuny's position by sending orders to the exiles through the 
Soviet Embassy in Mexico City. Supporting this contention is the news that 
Fortuny has applied for a Soviet visa. He presumably wants to move behind the 
Iron Curtain where he can counteract Pellecer's maneuvers. 


Former President Arbenz did not appear to be involved in these intrigues. 
hen he gave up his plans in March to claim Swiss citizenship (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 110), there was speculation that he would disappear to the east, but 
he alighted in Paris instead. He has now been granted a permit to remain in 
france for a year, and was reported to be on his way to the Riviera. Meanwhile, 
in Guatemala, the deadline passed when he could ask for postponement of the 
expropriation of his property, which became final. The combined properties 
lost by Arbenz and his wife are valued at $327,000. 


EL SALVADOR 


April was uneventful in El Salvador. Concern still existed over the 
depressed state of the coffee market, but there were no new suggestions for 
‘corrective measures." Growers anxiously awaited, however, the May meeting of 
representatives of the Coffee Federation of Central America and the Caribbean 
(FEDECAME) in Rio de Janeiro with representatives of the Brazilian coffee 


industry. 


The president of the Salvadorean Road Association has proudly declared 
that his country has one of the most extensive road networks in Latin America. 
lighvay improvement and construction of feeder roads have been high on the 
government's priority list for several years. Expenditures for construction 
and maintenance for the period 1948-54 totaled over $16 million. Construction 
of a coastal highway roughly parallel to the already completed Salvadorean 
section of the Inter-American Highway is to begin soon with an $11 million loan 
received recently from the World Bank. 
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HONDURAS 


The political affairs of Honduras appear to be stabilized. Former presi- 
‘ential candidate Ramon Villeda Morales departed silently for the United States 
o eri 13. Villeda Morales, running under the Liberal Party standard, won the 
chest vote in last October's presidential elections (H.A.R., VII: No. 10), 
.+ lost out when the elections were declared indecisive because none of the 
vandidates gained the required majority of the votes. He lost out again in 
senember when the runner-up in the elections, General Tiburcio Carfas Andino, 
voyeotted a congressional meeting which almost certainly would have voted him 
tobe the presidency. The purpose of Villeda Morales’ trip to the U.S. was 
reportedly to attend a meeting of the Christian Social Union of Central Europe 
‘, New York City. After the congress he was to go to Washington. 


The government, meanwhile, turned its attention to economic matters. 
Serious concern was voiced regarding the increased unemployment in the banana 
regions of the Caribbean coast. There were said to be as many as 12,000 idle 
yorkers in the area. The unemployment resulted from work stoppages on the 
inited Fruit Company's plantations, which were severely damaged in late 1954 
floods (H.A.R., VII: Nos. 9,10). These floods, preceded by a three-month 
strike of banana and mine workers, all but paralyzed economic activity in the 
north coastal region last year. Rehabilitation of the flood-ravaged banana 
region has proceeded rapidly, however, and the condition of plantations has 
improved steadily. The government expressed the hope that the rehabilitation 
vould bring about rehiring of most of the workers originally laid off last 
year. It was aware of the danger of having thousands of jobless on the north 
roast, where Communist agitators were accused of inciting workers to strike 


last year. 


While the government awaited availability of a $50 million loan from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development with which to start 
President Lozano Diaz' economic development program, it encouraged private 
explorations for petroleum, iron, and manganese by foreign capital. A 20-year 
concession was granted to a United States citizen, David C. McCord, who planned 
to explore for iron ore and oil in the western interior of the country. 


The new Honduran Ambassador to the United States, Carlos Izaguirre 
Valladares, presented his credentials in Washington. General Izaguirre replaced 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle, whose resignation was requested in March (H.A.R., 

VIII: p. 113) after he made statements in Tegucigalpa newspapers inferring that 
an old border dispute with Nicaragua had never been settled. Official sources 
in Tegucigalpa then made clear that the government considered that the dispute 
nad definitely been settled by arbitration in 1906. Ambassador Izaguirre, who 
ves born in Yuscardn in 1895, has had a varied career as a politician, an army 
officer and a writer. In 1925 he was military commander and political governor 
or the department of Tegucigalpa, and has served as chargé d'affaires in 
Neshingsca on several occasions. Of his voluminous literary production, 
shquietuces is probably the best-known work. 


NICARAGUA 





a In spite of recent peaceable moves of Costa Rican President Figueres (See 
— RICA), President Somoza remains suspicious. He still feels that President 
*“1gueres is bent on disposing of him, and that the latter was behind the attempt 
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his life a year ago. Apparently the present tension in Central America 
— a be resolved so long as the two rivals head their respective 
covernments « 


In his address to the opening session of Congress and the nation,President 
samoza stated that never in the history of the country had there been such an 
— He recalled that, "In 1952 it had appeared we had reached an 
but 1953 surpassed 1952 and 1954 surpassed both previous 
e budget for the fiscal year 1954-55 


economic boom. 
unsurpassable height, 
we The President reported that th 


al to about $44 million, an increase of $8 million over the previous 
<i The President concluded his address by reporting that he had signed the 


authorized constitutional reform which gives women the right to vote, just 
-epresentation of the minorities in the powers of the State and an extension of 
the right of eligibility for the presidency to citizens "upon whom the 
-onstitution imposed unfair restrictions." This is the reform that would make 
Somoze eligible for another term. General Somoza has been the dominant figure 
in Nicaraguan politics ever since the United States Marines withdrew in 1932. 

It is believed that he will run for another six-year term in the 1956 elections. 
The General and his family rule the country with unchallenged sway. He is much 
the greatest property owner in Nicaragua, with coffee and sugar plantations, 
cattle ranches and heavy interests in shipping, aviation and other industries. 


The State Department recently requested $3 million to continue con- 
struction in 1956 of the coast-to-coast Rama highway (H.A.R., VI: No. 7). 
Edward J. Sparks, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, said that the completion of the Rama highway "will strengthen the faith 
of Nicaragua and other Latin American countries in the agreements they reach 
with the government of the United States." Sparks referred to Nicaragua as 
‘one of our friends in Latin America, a country which has always supported the 
U.S. in any international conference." This appropriation is not related to the 
previous request of President Eisenhower for an appropriation-+amounting to 
approximately $75 million to complete the Pan American Highway from Mexico to 


Panama, 


It was announced on February 1 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 63) that the state-of- 
siege and the censorship of the press that had been in effect since the attempt 
on the life of President Somoza last April (H.A.R., VII: No. 4), had been 
lifted in celebration of Somoza's birthday. However, the New York Times 
reported on April 17 that the state of siege in the departments of Managua and 
Carazo had not been lifted until April 16. 





On instructions of the President "magnificent Nicaraguan coffee" will be 
substituted for champagne for toasts on all state occasions. 


COSTA RICA 


As a result of the recent conflict in which the Figueres regime was 
threatened by an invasion from Nicaragua until the Organization of American 
States (0.A.S.) intervened, there has been a shift in the anti-dictatorship 
policies of "Don Pepe." President Figueres has apparently come to realize that 
‘is country is not strong enough to stand alone against the dictatorships of the 
varibbean, and that although the State Department wishes to encourage democracy 
‘n Latin America, it is not committed to overthrow dictatorships. Moves are 
Presently under way to re-establish diplomatic relations with the Dominican 
‘epublic and Venezuela. Costa Rica, which boycotted the 10th inter-American 
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conference in Caracas a year ago, sent a representative to the I.L.0O. meeting 
eld last month in the Venezuelan capital. President Figueres has also shown a 
poet attitude toward the regime of Carlos Castillo Armas in Guatemala. 

The third annual conference of the Inter-American Regional Organization 
‘e Jabor (O.R.I.T.) was held during April in San Jose. Delegations were 
“wesent representing 48 Latin American, United States and Canadian labor 
organizations. The group studied a report presented by Luis Alberto Monge, 
anaeen secretary of the organization. The report declared that the United 
states should cease giving military, moral, and economic aid to dictators, who 


represent as great a force for evil as Communism." Monge published and 


aictributed several monographs on labor in Latin America. 


In April there were two changes in diplomatic assignments. The Costa 
rican Ambassador to the United States, Antonio Facio, announced that he had 
resigned his post for personal reasons. It was not immediately apparent who 
his successor would be. Also the Brazilian Ambassador to Costa Rica, Afr@nio 
je Mello-Franco Jr., was transferred to a new post in Canada. At the time that 
Yello-Franco left the country, the Diario de Costa Rica, belonging to 
ex-President Otilio Ulate, stated that the government of José Figueres had 
asked the Brazilian representative to leave the country. According to this 
account the Brazilian Government demanded that the note be recalled or 
relations would be broken. The Costa Rican Foreign Minister, Mario Esquivel, 


denied the reports. 





In Peru, the Costa Rican chargé d'affaires, Juan Amigheti, affirmed that 
nis country was studying adherence to the declaration of the 200-mile maritime 
zone proclaimed by Peru, Chile and Ecuador. Amigheti stated that his country 
had extended its control to the 200-mile limit as long ago as 1948, and that 
the jurisdiction had been respected by foreign fishing boats (See PERU). 


An investment guaranty agreement has been concluded between Costa Rica 
and the United States enabling the Foreign Operations Administration (F.0.A.) 
to authorize guarantees to protect U.S. investors in Costa Rica against loss by 
expropriation and currency inconvertibility. Costa Rica is the second Latin 
American country to sign such an agreement with the United States. Guarantees 
nay be authorized for new U.S. investment, providing that such projects are 
approved by both governments. It is hoped that the new agreements will 
encourage U.S. firms and individuals to invest more capital. 


Costa Rican business, which is normally poor in January, was at a very 
low level this year. This was due partly to the decline in the world coffee 
market. Despite disappointing prices, the volume of January sales produced a 
considerable dollar income. Due to this the foreign exchange reserves of the 
country continued to climb. At the end of January the official reserves 
anounted to $22.5 million as compared with $17.5 million at the end of December 
and $19.3 million a year previous. 


. In order to meet some of the expenses of putting down the January 
‘nvasion-revolt, the government decreed an appropriation of 5 million colones - 
‘proximately $900,000 - chargeable to the 1955 budget. The budget was 
‘riginally balanced at 229 million colones - approximately $41 million (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 114); however , the budget will probably be increased through 
Supplementary appropriations to a minimum of 240 million colones. Last year's 
cudget was 191 million colones. 
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PANAMA 


Panama has recovered from the unsettling influence of the Guizado trial 
wAR., VIII: Pp- 3). The consensus is that the Panamanian Congress gave 
aie fair trial. President Ricardo Arias Espinosa has helped stabilize 
aa situation by refusing to accept the resignations of his eight cabinet 
winisters who had served under Guizado. Arias stated that he had confidence in 


the cabinet. 


On April 11, the United States and Panama completed the ratification 
vrocess Of the Convention on Highways and the Colon Corridor which had been 
signed in 1950. This agreement stipulates that the United States will have free 
use of Panamanian public roads which will be maintained by Panama. However, the 
United States will maintain the Trans-Isthmian Hichway which, by virtue of the 
‘olén Corridor Agreement, is now within Panamanian territory. This boundary 
adjustment gives the city of Col6én, for the first time since the Canal was 
constructed, a direct link to the rest of Panama over a roadway solely under 


Panamanian jurisdiction. 


President Eisenhower has asked the U.S. Congress for $75 million to 
complete the Pan American Highway as far as the Panama Canal. However, the 
nost difficult stretch of road to be completed is located in the Darién region 
of Panama, located between the Canal and Colombia. Even though this region is 
small it has never been entirely explored. An exploratory trip, made two months 
ago by two Panamanian engineers, has resulted in the formation of a subcommittee 
composed of the United States, Panama, and Colombia. This subcommittee plans 
tentatively to organize four 18-man brigades to make a topographic study of the 
region. The cost is estimated at $320,000. 


Observers predict that the new United States-Panama Treaty (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 116) which was ratified last month by the National Assembly, will be 
ratified shortly by the U.S. Senate. A payment of $1 million by Panama to the 
United States cleared away the last obstacle to its ratification. 


The Hoover Commission has recommended the abandonment of the Panama Rail- 
road in favor of a new highway. It also recommended that the Armed Forces of 
the United States take full advantage of the shipping facilities of the U.S. 
Government's Panama Canal Company. The Commission recommended that all 
comercial activities related to providing merchandise and services be 
reorganized and placed under one civilian administration. This last recommen- 
dation, it is believed, would relieve some of the complaints of the Panamanian 
Government concerning commercial enterprises within the Canal Zone. 


On April 6, the New York Times reported that the modification and improve- 
nent of the Gattn locks had been completed. The locks which previously had a 
capacity of 23 ships a day can now handle 29. This modernization program will 
also be carried out on the Pedro Miguel and Miraflores locks on the Pacific 
side, but not until 1958. 





_ in April, Panama was host to the Roman Catholic conference on rural life. 
there were delegates from 19 Latin American countries » the United States and 
vanada, They were greeted by President Arias Espinosa in the Metropolitan 
“athedral, The conference discussed methods and means of improving land tenure 
= use, conservation, increased production, discribution of agricultural 
froducts, and the balancing of industry with agriculture. In an address to the 
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ic Church's doctrine on social justice and property, 


on the Cathol 
ey, 1 Giménez, a prominent layman from Caracas, predicted that a papal 


ing the agrarian problem in Latin America would be issued. 
ze stated that it would be “humanely comprehensive.” 


con 
victor Emanue 
encyclical concern 


pril ll, Joaquin José Vallarino, the new Panamanian Ambassador to the 
resented his credentials. A physician who received his M.D. 
ewom the University of Pennsylvania, he once served as Panama's Secretary of 
roreign Affairs. It was reported that he and President Eisenhower discussed 
ss ran American Highway and the new Panama-United States Treaty (H.A.R., 


Ul 


VIII: D- 116). 


On A 
Inited States, P 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Public opinion seized the initiative in Cuba during April, forcing action 
on the much-discussed amnesty law. Since the inauguration of Batista in 
February, there had been growing pressure, first from the opposition (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 117) but soon from all segments of the population, to enact generous 
legislation which would release political prisoners and dismiss political 
charges against exiles and others not yet brought to trial. Batista had been 
lukewarm, maintaining that current laws were adequate and that he would not 
support further amnesty legislation while acts of terrorism continued. He was 
also less than enthusiastic when members of the Cuban House of Representatives 
returned from an unofficial visit to deposed-President Carlos Prio Socarras in 
Miami, publicizing terms under which the Prio group of exiles would agree to 
return. Batista stated that Prfo was no longer a political factor in Cuba; 
rather, he was a disturber of the peace whose remarks were uncalled for and out 


of place. 


If Batista misinterpreted at first the depth of the demand for amnesty, 
he was quick to give the movement his support when he sensed that it had the 
overwhelming backing of the public. A bill was approved unanimously by both 
houses of the Cuban Congress just as the current legislative session was ending 
on April 18-19. Although the new act provided for the release of political 
prisoners and dismissal of political charges, its provisions were not to apply 
to Communists and those held for treason. Top anti-Batista exiles were 
expected to adopta policy of watchful waiting before committing themselves to a 
hasty return. 


Old charges of gun-running without a license were settled for two im- 
portant exiles in New York on April 7. Ex-President Carlos Hevia and Marcos 
Diaz Lanz were fined $1,000 each in the same federal court which had fined 
varlos Prfo Socarrés $9,000 in the same case in September 1954 (H.A.R., 

VII; No. 9). Diaz Lanz was to have his fine cancelled if he agreed to leave 
the United States. 


A new political party headed by the well-known journalist and intellectu- 
al Jorge Mahach made its appearance in April. Called the Movimiento de la 
‘acion, it will oppose the Batista regime, and, according to a party 
announcement, it will concentrate its efforts on returning Cuba to democratic 
trocesses of government. Other important Cubans who will support the new party 
include: Luis J. Botifoll, former newspaper editor and radio station operator; 
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eg pardo Llada, radio commentator; Rufo Lopez Fresquet and Justo Carrillo, 
veneaiete) and Vicente Rubiera, a labor leader. 

Although the Communist party was outlawed in January 1955, the under - 
still stages sporadic demonstrations. Windows were broken in U.S. 
*sablishments during the February visit of Vice President Nixon, and, on 

pie 12, thousands of Communist leaflets rained down from an upper floor of 
oe tel Sevilla Biltmore onto the heads of tourists promenading along the 
ao President Batista set up a special committee headed by Minister of the 
aber Santiago Rey on April 22 to see that anti-Communist legislation is 
strictly enforced. The committee will deal especially with the elimination of 
“ paganda and with the dissolving of organizations under Communist 


We ist pro . 
per Government employees will be investigated and dismissed if found 
nilty of Communist activities. 


ground 


Diario Las Américas reported from Miami that stories were circulating in 
vavana that a movement has already been started to make Martha Fernandez de 
Batista, wife of the President, the governmental candidate for President in 
1958, An organization toward that end has supposedly been formed , headed by 
the following political associates of the President: Arturo Perez Heredia, 
Ismael Diaz Figueroa, and Miguel A. Macau Sotelo. Batista held power 
previously for 10 years beginning in 1934; his present regime began in March 
1952, and, if his wife were to serve until 1962, this would round out a second 


ten-year period of Batista control. 

Russia continued to make significant purchases in the Cuban sugar market; 
in fact, the more than 350,000 tons bought since February had been the 
salvation of the 1955 surplus. The International Sugar Council raised 1955 
quotas in the world market to accommodate the unanticipated demand. 


While the sale of the 1955 harvest was no longer a problem, there was 
much apprehension about the pending sugar legislation in the U.S. Although 
committee hearings had not begun, the strength and agreement existing among 
U.S. domestic growers was apparent in the fact that 17 identical bills had been 
introduced in the House and two in the Senate. The Senate bills had been 
sponsored by 48 Senators. None of these bills were aimed at disturbing Cuba's 
basic quota of about 2.7 million tons. However, the U.S. market is growing at 
the rate of about 125,000 tons per year, and, under the present law, Cuba has 
been allotted 96% of the increase. It is this growing market that Cuba is 
striving to retain and that other producing areas are determined to share. The 
other areas include principally the U.S. domestic beet and cane regions, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Mexico, the Dominican Republic and Peru. All of 
these areas are represented by lobbies » but only the U.S. beet and cane growers 
have direct representation in Congress. Cuba has a strong lobby called the 
United States-Cuban Sugar Council which can exert considerable influence 
because about 42% of Cuban sugar is grown by U.S. capital. However , its 
influence has declined since its heyday when U.S. capital was responsible for 
about 70% of production. Instead of the current arrangement by which Cuba 
supplies 96% of the annual increase, the new legislation would substitute a 
pi which would allot 55% of the increase to U.S. domestic growers, forcing 
neue the remaining 45% with the other producing areas. News of these 
recta nna a furor in the Cuban Congress, which promptly passed a 
and demant a ing current economic relations with the U.S. unsatisfactory 
In 1955, ¢ ng that the overall Cuban quota be raised to 50% of U.S. consumption. 

» Cuba will supply about 33% of the sugar used in the U.S. 
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After four months of operation, the Key West to Cardenas ferry, which 
‘alizes in carrying tourists' automobiles, has carried 1,617 cars and 5,379 
are “s The operators consider the outlook so favorable that they are 
passenger a add a large vessel capable of carrying 200 cars and 1,000 
ica The Cuban Economic and Social Development Bank has approved a loan 


of $500,000 to finance the enterprise. 


HAITI 


The drop in coffee prices at the end of January began to affect the 
vaitian economy as severely as October's hurricane Hazel with whose aftermath 
taitd is still struggling. One serious result was the austerity credit policy 
adopted by the banks. A statement by the Banque Nationale revealed a decline 
1» advances to all borrowers, from 52.2 million gourdes on September 30, 1954, 
-. hO.9 million gourdes on December 31, 1954 (1 gourde = 20¢). January 
advances were reported to be below the comparable 1954 level. The Banque 
Nationale was forced to adopt a policy of restricting bank credit in order to 
minimize the possibilities of the looming balance of payments problem during 
1955. The Port-au-Prince business community complained strongly against this 
policy and recommended that more specific regulations governing credit be 


drafted. 


Considerable interest in a proposed monetary and banking reform was 
shown by all sectors of the Haitian economy. The reform, among other things, 
would withdraw dollar currency from circulation in Haiti and make it available 
for use as reserves. A monetary department would be established with central 
bank functions. Some opposition to, but also strong support for, the reform 


has been expressed. 


Late in January the Banque Populaire de Colombe was granted the right to 
engage in banking activities in Haiti. Its primary function will be to grant 
short-term commercial loans, of a maximum of 12 months. A $10,000 maximum has 


been set for each loan. 


A recent study made by the Department of National Economy estimates that 
industry in Haiti accounts for almost 25% of the national income. One new 
enterprise was made known when a U.S. application for the establishment of a 
clothing factory was filed in early January. It is understood that the new 
factory will concentrate upon manufacturing for export, insofar as possible 
using local raw materials. 


The Centrale Dessalines, the sugar mill at Aux Cayes, has been sold to 
American interests. This mill, which last year produced some 2,000 short tons 
of sugar, has started this season's grind, expected to be somewhat lower than 
last year's owing to hurricane damage. 


The agricultural scene offers a happier picture. The rice harvest in the 
Artibonite Valley is reported to be exceptionally abundant » following addition 
of the Esthers river to the existing irrigation systems, which permitted bring- 
ing into cultivation several hundred more acres of land. The cotton harvest : 
also promises to be considerably larger than last year's, thanks to progress 
made in eliminating the boll weevil, which formerly destroyed a large part of 
faiti's cotton crop. The Régie du Tabac, the government's tobacco monopoly, 
‘nnounced that its experimental plot of yellow Virginia tobacco will produce 
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pounds of this type of tobacco, said to thrive satisfactorily in 


ae ar xperiment with yellow Turkish tobacco will be undertaken. 


“aiti, A similar e 
Survey work on the Artibonite project and on the rehabilitation and ex- 
nsion of the country's irrigation facilities has been completed. The new plan 
err for the repair of the canal network in the plains and new dams on many of 
taiti's smaller rivers. The most important area included in the program is the 
~.j-deeSac Valley, adjacent to Port-au-Prince, which produces a very high 

sercentage of Haiti's sugar cane and vegetable crops. 


The Albert Schweitzer Hospital now under construction in Deschappelles, in 
she Artibonite Valley, will begin operations in December of this year, according 
9 its chief-of-staff-to-be, Dr. Loran L. Chandler, dean emeritus of the 
tanford Medical School. The construction of the million-dollar hospital is 
einanced by the Mellon Grant Foundation. In 1947, Pittsburgh philanthropist and 
tropical medicine doctor William L. Mellon, inspired by the story of Dr. Albert 
sehweitzer, decided to put his wealth to work for the same cause - providing 
medical care for the underprivileged in foreign lands. Designed by San 
Francisco architect John Lord King, the hospital will have a capacity of 90 beds 
and a big outpatient department. The hospital is located near the huge Peligre 
Dam, now being constructed to provide upstream storage and flood control for the 
Artibonite Valley. Medical care will not be entirely free. However, if 
Haitians cannot pay in money, modest remuneration in products (bananas, cocoa- 
nuts) or in labor will be accepted. Mellon, through his Grant Foundation, will 
support the hospital to the extent of $150,000 a year, but hopes that eventually 
an be turned over to the Haitian people and staffed with Haitian medical 


+e 


i+ a 
av & 


personnel. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


‘The Dominican Government is proud of the financial stability and the 
material progress which have been achieved in the 25-year "Era of Trujillo." 
This quarter century will be duly commemorated with the Dominican Fair of Peace 
and Progress (H.A.R., VII: No. 10) to be held from December 20, 1955 to 
February 27, 1956. In the meantime, various groups have been given previews of 
recent industrial development. During April, three such parties came from the 
United States: two were invited by the Dominican Government and one by the Gibbs 
Dominican Shipyard. The government guests included nine members of the U.S. 
fouse Agriculture Committee who were studying the sugar situation and a number 
of business men who were potential investors. The Gibbs organization was acting 
as host for the annual Dominican Industry Review Forum organized by Gilbert 
‘cKay and Associates, the business consultants of New York and the parent firm 
of the Gibbs company. This concern is completing the new shipyard at Rio Haina. 





All three groups attended the official opening on April 5 of the $7 mil- 
‘ton furfural plant (H.A.R., VII: No. 5) at La Romana, a port on the south 
shore about 100 miles by highway east of Ciudad Trujillo. Chemically, furfural 
is described as being a colorless oily liquid known as the aldehyde correspond- 
ing to pyromucic acid used in the making of dyes , lacquers, and nylon. This 
plant is the first in the world to make furfural from bagasse, the stalk 
material left after the juice is squeezed from sugar cane. This material is 
‘sually burnt under sugar mill boilers. This industry was developed by the 
vouth Porto Rico Sugar Company and is being operated by its subsidiary, the 
ventral Romana By-Products Company. The Quaker Oats Company controls the patent 
rights and is Supplying technical assistance. The La Romana enterprise will 
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e of its entire production, estimated at 20 million pounds per year, to 
0s 
u Pont interests. 


disp 
the D 
- i continues by which the Dominican Republic and other sugar 
ties Wa to secure a larger quota in the U.S. sugar market under the 
abe: f U.S. sugar legislation which is being revised this year. Spokesmen 
— pil the Dominican viewpoint in April were Manuel Resumil Aragunde, 
ese _. Industry and Commerce, and Joaquin E. Salazar, Dominican Ambassador 
myer Minister Resumil directed his remarks to the visiting delegation 
ots Congressmen (see above), while Ambassador Salazar was a guest columnist 


1? Cc 





. eng York Journal of Commerce. Sugar authorities maintain that the 
oresent quotas represent established formulas which it will be difficult to 
change. 


construction began in April of a de luxe 350-room hotel to cost $5 mil- 
and to be ready for the Dominican Fair of Peace and Progress which will 


This rush contract was announced by Louis Wolff, 
The architects 


lion 
open on December 20. 
resident of Merritt-Chapman and Scott Corporation of New York. 


sa Roy France and Sons of Miami Beach, Florida. 


PUERTO RICO 


Puerto Rico hosted the important Coffee Conference (H.A.R., VIII: 
>. 119) convened April 10 by Governor Munoz Marin. Although the meeting was 
sponsored by FEDECAME (Federation of Coffee Growers of Central America, Mexico, 
and Caribbean Countries), representatives of all 14 Latin American coffee- 
producing countries participated, including Brazil and Colombia. The immediate 
purpose of the meeting was the stabilization of falling coffee prices in the 
wake of overproduction. The principal decision of the conference was to 
attempt to avoid sharp price fluctuations by creating an international coffee 
bank" or "pool." This would consist of all unsold coffee at the end of the 
current fiscal year ending July 1, and of amounts to be specified in the future. 
This coffee would be withdrawn from the market in surplus years and released in 
poor years. To the individual countries was left the problem of deciding ways 
to pay growers and to arrange storage for coffee thus withdrawn. 





In addition, the conference approved the creation of an "International 
coffee Office" to handle such major coffee projects as distribution, adver- 
tising, new markets, and scientific investigations in order to improve 
production. 


The immediate response to the conference in U.S. coffee circles was 
indicated by an editorial in the New York Journal of Commerce on April 20. 
While wishing the conference well, it pointed out the inherent weakness of the 
bank" proposal, which lacks the proper controls for production and marketing 
and fails to provide penalties for non-participation. 





The Salk vaccine publicity in April aroused great interest in Puerto Rico, 
and Governor Munoz Marin ordered that it be given to "all those who need it." 
The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis announced that the island would 
receive the vaccine in the same manner as the U.S., Hawaii, and Alaska. Puerto 
Ricans expressed relief because earlier in the month the island was not included 
on the list of those areas which would receive the much-needed vaccine. Also 
‘uerto Rico had just gone through a serious outbreak of polio (H.A.R., VIII: 
DP. 120). The Foundation gave no reason why the island had been left off the 
original list. 
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n April by the Administracién de Fomento Econdémico that 


It was reported i 
ho will visit Puerto Rico in the fiscal year 1955-56, will probably 


The government of the island is to continue its 
da in order to attract U.S. tourists. 


tourists W 
enend about $25 million. 


ntense propagan 


The Puerto Rican trade council reported in April that the island is the 
' seventh best customer for imported goods. The council added that 


Mnited States 
. Cuba than from Puerto Rico in 1954. 


1.$. imported more from 


“ 
UeWwe 


tne 


Three outstanding Latin American journalists visited Puerto Rico in 
vyil. The group was invited as a part of the cultural interchange program 
netween the Latin American countries. The three invited were Fernando Martinez 
nding of Guadalajara, Mexico; Julio Ernesto Briceno of Panama; and Pedro Rafael 


yUULe 


The proposal of labor organizations to raise the minimum wages of Puerto 
2iean workers has evoked strong opposition from Governor Munoz Marin and the 


seat Rican Government. James B. Carey, secretary of the C.1I.0., argues that 


ule 


Pyerto Rican industry should be able to pay a minimum wage of 75¢ an hour 

necause of the tax exemptions and other concessions enjoyed by Puerto Rican 
industry. The issue has become a political one. The industrialist Luis Ferré, 
yho heads the Republican party, is supporting the views of the C.I.0., but 
sovernment forces under the leadership of Governor Munoz Marin and Secretary of 
labor, Fernando Sierra Berdecfa, declare that a minimum of 75¢ is unrealistic 
in view of Puerto Rico's present level of economic development. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Once in 1952 and again in 1954, the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (I.C.F.T.U.) protested to the U.N.'s International Labor Organi- 
zation (I.L.0) because of the unwillingness of the Venezuelan Government to 
honor its pledges to permit freedom of association for Venezuelan workers and to 
release many imprisoned labor leaders held because of legitimate trade union 
activities. For the same reasons, the I.C.F.T.U. cabled affiliated organizations 
in France, Great Britain, Iran, Italy, and the Netherlands, asking them to 
boycott the April-25-t0-May-7 I.L.0. Petroleum Industrial Committee meeting in 
Caracas (H.A.R., VIII: p. 121). However, the meeting, at which 16 countries 
were represented, opened in Caracas as scheduled. At the first session, Adrian 
Vermeulen , a Dutch trade union leader and member of the governing body of the 
1.1.0, made a speech asking the Venezuelan Government to honor its pledges. The 
1.C.P.T.U, then protested further when Vermeulen was expelled from Venezuela, 
‘aving been charged with "intervention in the internal politics of Venezuela." 
The next day, the Ministry of Foreign Relations issued a statement saying that 
‘ermuelen acted in accordance with instructions from the Organizacién Regional 
snteramericana de Trabajadores (0.R.I.T.) and the A.F.L. in order to sabotage 
we meeting and to"create grave disturbances in the Venezuelan labor unions." 
vena his expulsion, Vermeulen announced that he had spoken as a member of the 
1.1.0, and not as a representative of his country. 


rei Pr wcur received several other protests in April. The Inter-American 
sail senciosten sent a cable to President Marcos Pérez Jiménez asking for the 
‘oa - confiscated copies of Humanismo, a magazine published in Mexico by 
srats and political exiles from various Latin American countries including 
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. s and Venezuelans. Last year, Venezuela banned a special edition 
some pono ® Cuba, but the government has been returning only the copies sent 
dedica 


ingly through the mails. 


vast Germany sent a note to Venezuela protesting the February detention of 
a al delegation from East Germany. The note stated that upon arriving 
eon Bogota at the Maiquetia airport (near Caracas), the delegation was seized 
a Security Police without a judicial order and jailed, receiving inhuman 
meatal.” The East German Government asked for punishment of the responsible 
eietela and adoption of measures to prevent any similar occurrences in the 


future. 


a commer Cc i 


Canada sent an invitation to the Venezuelan Government to exhibit the 
»ountry's products at the Eighth International Exposition of Commerce in 
toronto from May 30 to June 10. Finencial and industrial circles in Venezuela 
ani shown interest in the exposition in view of the growing amount of business 
-otyeen Canada and Venezuela. During 1954, Canada imported $152 million worth 
of Venezuelan products, chiefly petroleum, while Venezuela imported $30 million 


yorth of Canadian goods. 


Although there was a decline in development drilling in 1954, Venezuela 
maintained its position as the dceminant oil-producing nation next to the United 
states. New concessions in 1955 will probably help to hold Venezuela's present 
rank over Saudi Arabia. President Pérez Jiménez called on interested companies 
-o submit offers for concessions on open acreage. They did, but there has been 
no confirmation of concessions. It is generally felt that the concessions will 
be granted. During the last ten years, which have passed without the granting 
? new concessions ,» capital available for petroleum development has gone to 


competing oil countries such as Canada. There is also an incentive to find 
additional sources of light petroleum, since it is possible that the United 
States will legislate restrictions on imports of heavy residual fuels. Reflect- 
ing the possibility is the shift of Venezuelan drilling activity away from the 
Maracaibo Basin area of heavier crudes to the East where lighter oil is found. 


Senator Matthew Neely, a Democrat from the coal-mining state of West 
Virginia and principal supporter of a proposed amendment to the U.S. Govern- 
nent's foreign trade program by which a quota of 10% of the annual domestic 
consumption would be set up on petroleum imports, is the head of a Senate labor 
subcommittee studying unemployment. Charles P. Teft, representing the 

ittee for National Trade Policy, eppeared before the Senate committee and 
declared that petroleum imports probably cause not more than 7% of unemployment 
among coal miners. On the other hand, pointed out Taft, the Neely amendment 
would reduce U.S. sales to Venezuela by at least $170 million and would leave 
30,000 unemployed in the export industries. The Fuels Division of the U.S. 
State Department, whose function is to advise Under Secretary of State Herbert 
“oover, Jr. on fuel problems, declared in an unofficial report that the Neely 
anendnent should be set aside as contrary to national interests. The report 
‘eclared that petroleum imports do not hurt the U.S. petroleum industry, that 
coal industry conditions are improving, and that restrictions would hurt U.S. 
reign relations in some countries. A few days later, Secretary of the 
ae oe McKay declared that imports of Venezuelan oil will probably 
reste n spite of the complaints of the U.S. petroleum interests because the 
: Ons would be against the United States policy of national defense. 


ae The major oil companies in Venezuela have volunterily cut oil shipments to 
““e United States to more or less the 1954 level hoping to avoid legislative 
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ctions and to mollify domestic petroleum producers. Lloyd G. Smith, 
vigeepresident of the Creole Petroleum Corporation, predicted that Venezuela 

4]] soon become a billion dollar market for American exports which would be 
‘cep iousLY crippled" if the United States imposed the restrictions. The Creole 
; pos ve whose firm has invested over $1,000 million in Venezuela and 

Sane almost 55% of the 1954 net earnings of the Standard Oil Company of New 
verettts warned that production would be curtailed by some 20%, causing a large 
pa in the Venezuelan Government's dollar earnings, should the U.S. impose the 


are 


nweatened restrictions. 


restri 


An extremely tight money situation caused by unusually slow payments on 
the part of government agencies and institutions has had a depressing effect on 
business in general. This situation developed towards the end of 1954, due 
orimarily to a sharp acceleration of public works programs (H.A.R., VII: 
io. 12). The volume of short-term government paper issued was far above normal 
al the banks were not able to absorb it all. During 1954, sales of dollars by 
the Banco Central exceeded its purchases by $2.7 million, yielding the first 
jeficit since 1950. In the first two months of 1955, this deficit had grown to 
406.8 million. Larger dollar sales by the oil companies later this year to 
sover 1954 income taxes are expected to offset the trend, however, as it has in 
vrevious years. The oil companies have to sell their dollars to the Banco 
Central at a price below the market price. As a result, the government earned 
137 million bolivares (about $41 million) last yesr. On the other hand, 
Venezuela has a strong over-all financial position. There is no foreign bonded 
indebtedness, and, although its indirect internal indebtedness is about 
$111.6 million, its direct internal debt at the end of January was only 
$10.6 million. The budgets of the last few years have been in the neighborhood 
of $700 million annually and have been virtually balanced. 


Francis Thomas, president of the Orinoco Mining Company, declared that, if 
there is enough demand in the United States and Europe, his company will be 
able to export 7 million tons of iron ore during 1955. Venezuela is now the 
chief foreign supplier of iron ore for the United States. 


In less than one year, Venezuela will begin exporting petroleum wax to 
other Latin American countries, the Phillips Petroleum Company announced. The 
plant at San Roque, Anzoategui State, has a capacity of 400 to 500 tons 
monthly, although production is now only 66% of that. 


Valencia is rapidly becoming a center of the automobile tire industry. 
At the end of March, Firestone Venezuela dedicated a $4.5 million tire plant 
there. It has a yearly capacity of 150,000 tires. Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
began construction of a plant whose initial production will be 500 tires daily. 
Nearby, the U.S. Rubber Company's $6 million factory is expected to be 
operating in June. In Caracas, the General Tire and Rubber Company is starting 
a $5 million plant to produce foam rubber, plastics, asphalt and rubber tiles 
\HA.R., VII: No. 5). At the same time, its Venezuelan affiliate plans to 
step up its tire production to 600,000 units annually. 





COLOMBIA 


Colombia was disturbed in April by a serious uprising in the departments 
of Tolima, Cundinamarca and Cauca. The center of the unrest was in the 
“partment of Tolima. A village near Popaydén (Cauca department) was attacked by 
(2 to 100 "bandits »' who killed eight persons. Strict government censorship 
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e causes and the nature of the uprising. However, fragmentary 


nec th 
qbcree reports indicated that the disturbances were of a scope large enough 
saree > to imperil the peace of the nation. The guerrillas appeared to be 


ed with machine guns and small arms, and at last report, fighting 
ag continuing, with the armed forces employing both light and heavy bombers 
aad + guerrilla supply bases. The armed forces drive, covering three weeks 
mage resulted in a total of 38 known deaths, including three officers and 
- per as well as in the wounding of eight more soldiers. Rebel casual- 
ies could not be accurately ascertained, since they carried their dead and 
counded with them when they retreated. In addition the army evacuated 2,314 
nere0ns from a mountainous area of eastern Tolima in which the guerrillas were 
strongest « The unrest had not spread to other areas in April. An encouraging 


‘aot was that both political parties gave the government strong support in its 
otforts to clear up this situation. 


yell equipp 


Official sources at first attributed the uprising entirely to bandits and 
-. "Communists." However, more recently, Col. Rafael Navas Pardo, commander of 
the government forces, virtually admitted to a group of newspaper editors in 
nogota that the primary cause of the unrest is economic. He said that the 
zovernment plans a social program for affected areas to make credit available 
for peasants to acquire lands; it would also initiate a school, hospital, and 


road-building program. 


Since the area of unrest is a coffee-growing region, there was specu- 
lation that a major objective of the rebel leaders may have been that of 
stealing the coffee crop. The delay in the harvesting of the crop occasioned 
by the uprising was reported to have cost local businessmen approximately 


18 million pesos. 


Col. Rafael Forero Gémez, the military commander of the Cunday, Tolima, 
region said that, while Communists can be considered the leaders of the 
guerrillas, "the old bandits (the same armed grovps which surrendered in June 
1953) are the central nucieus and the direct perpetrators of the crimes." As 
evidence for his belief that the Communists are taking a leading part in this 
uprising, he showed newsmen a well-thumbed book on revolutionary strategy 
written by the Chinese Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung, reportedly found on one 


of the rebels. 


There were several new indications during April of the increasingly 
totalitarian character of the government in Colombia. Most important of these 
was the resignation of Alfonso Uribe Misas as president of the University of 
Antioquia. In his letter cf resignation, Uribe Misas explained that his action 
vas taken in response to criticism from the governor of the department of 
Antioquia, Gen. Pioquinto Rengifo. The latter had instructed Uribe Misas that 
it was improper for him as a government functionary to continue writing in the 
newspaper El Colom>iano against the recent government reform of the course of 
study necessary to obtain the degree of "bachiller." The governor had asserted 
that there was no legitimate object in combatving this decree, since the subject 
ned already been "adequately" debated in response to a request made by the 
“inister of Education. Uribe Misas rejoined that, in this matter, Gen.Pioquinto 
‘engifo "fails to recognize freedom of education, freedom of the press , freedom 
of conscience, the autonomy of the University of Antioquia, and my personal 
‘ignity." He wrote that the General's attitude was not consistent with the 
notto of the government, prescribing peace, justice and liberty for all. 

‘resident Uribe Misas was accompanied in this resignation by a good part of the 
university faculty. In addition, students of Antioquia University demonstrated 
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pehalf in Medellin. Commenting on Uribe Misas' letter, Governor Rengifo 
: "objective and constructive criticism was one thing, but a personal 


on hi 


P t 
ceo government by a government employee was a thing of an entirely 
at 


aifferent character." 


The government announced that it will cancel the licenses of approximate- 
ry 80 commercial radio stations, the majority being disqualified under 
vegulations of a new licensing program put in effect by the Communications 


Minister. 


Before being given permission to print, Colombian newspapers must post a 
pond against possible libel suits. The amount of this bond was recently 
‘nereased by government order to between 6 and 12 times the old level. In some 
cases, the posting of a maximum 30,000 peso bond is required. 

The prerogatives of the Office of Information and Propaganda (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 123) have been considerably enhanced with the addition of permanent 
judges of the national police force to the list of government officials who 
must refrain from releasing news directly to newspapers and must give 
information only through the Office of Information. 


The establishing of a daily newspaper by the government (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 123) seems a certainty. The daily La Republica quotes "creditable 
sources” as saying that June 13, 1955 (the anniversary date of the Rojas 
Pinilla government) is the date set for the inauguration of the government 
daily. Personnel as well as 8 million pesos of capital was said to be already 
available for the operation of this newspaper. Meanwhile, the government radio 
news program continued to be the only political radio commentary available to 
the Colombian public. 


The newspaper, El Tiempo, reported on April 18 a government move to form 
a new political party to be called National Action, which would be formed of 
both Liberal and Conservative elements backing the Rojas Pinilla regime. 


The Conservative party is making a real effort to narrow the gap between 
itself and the government. Members of the national committee of the Conserva- 
tive party met with Interior Minister Lucio Pabén Ninez and reiterated their 
support for the government and especially for President Rojas Pinilla. They 
stressed the necessity for close coordination between the Conservatives and the 
government. Pabén Nunez was unenthusiastic and made no promises. 


As a further example of the almost continuous dissension between press 
and government, the latter has decreed two to five year prison sentences for 
the divulging of information which reflects discredit on the armed forces. 
fowever the decree absolves those who are able to substantiate such criticism. 
Another example of dissension was the arrest of two newspaper editors by 
departmental authorities: the editors of Diario del Pacifico in the department 
of Valle and of El Diario in the department of Cundinamarca. Government 
censorship was imposed on the newspaper Diario del Quindfo in the department of 
Caldas. Also censorship action was taken against La Republica of Bogota 
vecause it published a graphic account of the Tolima insurrection. The govern- 
ment requires that such releases should come from official sources only. 








- On the economic scene, news of the coffee market stabilizing pact » Outcome 
mall Puerto Rican meeting of coffee producers and consumers, was greeted in 
-clombia with relief and satisfaction. Manuel Mejia, President of the National 
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nefee Growers Of Colombia, was the guiding force in this new movement, having 
ae the ground work for the pact during his visit to Brazil last month (H.A.R., 
pro p. 125). Mejia has served his countrymen well in the coffee marketing 
veja. In 1953, when frost hit the Brazilian crop, he saw that they reaped the 
nefits of high prices. In 1954, when the Brazilians refused to sell coffee 
tial 87¢ per pound, he undersold them and profitably unloaded Colombian coffee 
wee This year when Brazil threatened to flood the market with a 6-million- 
ar surplus , he laid the cornerstone of the Puerto Rican pact. He and Eugenio 
nF outgoing Brazilian Finance Minister, and Raul Diedrichsen, recently 
>resident of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, agreed to an inter-American coffee 


-rice-fixing mechanism. 





Treasury Minister Carlos Villaveces, in an effort to combat inflation, 
applied credit controls to the Colombian economy. The Bank of the Republic was 
aered to increase its gold reserve from 25% to 30%. All banks were ordered 
to increase their reserve on deposits from the present 18% to 23%. A reserve 
of 40% will be required on all new deposits made after April 13, 1955. In 
strange contrast to these measures, the government showed no disposition to 
slacken its own continuously increased rate of spending which is now one of the 
nost inflationary forces. Embittered Colombian businessmen resent having to 
face both a lower volume of goods due to import restrictions, a greater need 
for credit due to higher import duties and the rising spiral of inflation, more 
iifficult credit terms due to government policy, and finally decreased public 


ying power. 





1 
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Colombian coffee, which was quoted in New York at 60¢ per pound at the 
beginning of April, rose to 62 1/24 during April, and went to 63 1/2¢ as the 
month ended. This rise could be attributed in part to the hopeful atmosphere 
created by the San Juan conference and also to rainy weather in Colombia, which 
has retarded drying of crops so that shipments were not expected until the 


second half of May. 


Members of the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, in commenting on the 
slowness with which U.S. exporters were receiving payments from Colombia, 
blamed Colombian Government red tape involved in obtaining authorization for 
foreign exchange remittances and also to unwillingness or inability due to the 
tight money situation,of many good Colombian customers to deposit pesos 
punctually. In this same connection, Jack H. Berge of the New York Commercial 
and Industrial Association, Inc., asked the U.S. Embassy in Bogota to try to 
get the Colombian Government to revoke decree no. 26, promulgated March 2). 
Berge pointed out that this decree was creating a bottle-neck in foreign trade 
and delaying payment to exporters. 


The World Bank sent a mission to study the possibilities of a new $25 mil- 
lion loan for the steel mill at Paz del Rfo’(H.A.R., VIII: p. 126). Vance 
Srand, head of the mission, declared that it was impressed with the 
installations and noted that the Bank, up to February 1955, had loaned Colombia 
$64 million on long-term loans of which 53% had now been repaid. 


A report on Colombian Protestantism was given by the Rev. Henry H. Savage 
\ Pontiac, Michigan, of the Conservative Baptist Association, who said that 
en Colombian Government has improved its treatment of Protestants. Even so, 
ae listed Colombia and Ecuador as being two countries in South America where 
“uc persecution of Protestants still exists. In reviewing the history of 
‘Totestantism in Colombia during the last six years, he noted the numerous 
étrocities committed against Protestants, including the confiscation of many 
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the death of 55 martyrs in shootings, stonings and stabbings, and the 


Protestant schools by order of the government. Yet Protestant 


shurches , 
He said that the U.S. State Department 


“iosing of 159 
a rose from 30,000 to 120,000. 


a nr 14 different protests. 


wow 


Dr. Howard A. Rusk, New York specialist in war veterans' rehabilitation 
eng associate editor of the New York Times, along with two other physicians, 
ee been employed by the Colombian Government to help from 10,000 to 15,000 
~olombians said to be suffering from civil war psychosis, plus some mentally 


erected Korean War veterans. 





ECUADOR 


The Arctic Maid Company, owner of the two U.S. fishing boats which were 
‘aptured in March off the coast of Guayaquil (H.A.R., VIII: p. 126), was fined 
approximately $50,000 on April 12 by the Ecuadorean Ministry of Economy. The 
tyo vessels, the "Santa Anna" and the "Arctic Maid," were fined $5,881 and 
$43,481 respectively for fishing illegally in waters claimed by Ecuador. The 
neavy fine imposed on the "Arctic Maid" is due in part to its having resisted 
arrest and attempting to escape from the Ecuadorean patrol boat. On April 16, 
the captain of the "Arctic Maid" represented the U.S. fishing company in paying 
the fine to Ecuadorean revenue Officials. Shortly afterward, the two boats 
yere released. The “Arctic Maid" sailed for Costa Rica carrying 400 tons of 
tuna, and the "Santa Anna," with a cargo of 41 tons of tuna, weighed anchor for 





California. 


Another U.S.-owned fishing vessel became involved with Ecuadorean authori- 
ties on April 15 when the "Bali Hai’ was captured by a patrol boat in the Morro 
fanal between the mainland and Puna Island in the Gulf of Guayaquil. It was 
charged with carrying smuggled goods. According to Ecuadorean customs officials 
the "Bali Hai,” en route to Guayaquil from the Panama Canal Zone, was trans- 
porting a contraband cargo of cigarettes and silk fabrics valued at 400,000 
sucres (about $29,400). The "Bali Hai” was taken to Guayaquil, where its owner- 
captain was arrested and the ship and cargo confiscated. The captain denied 
having consciously participated in the smuggling operation and said that the 
goods had been consigned to him by "a person” in Balboa, Panama Canal Zone. 

The customs authorities have begun an investigation to uncover the local agents 


of the smuggling ring. 


On April 1, Cgrlos Arroyo del Rfo, a former Ecuadorean president (1940- 
1944) and Moisés Elias Endara, leader of the Liberal party in Guayas province, 
vere arrested in Guayaquil on charges of "spreading false news." An official 
bulletin released by the government spokesman, Manuel Araijo, stated that Arroyo 
del Rfo had been creating an atmosphere of worry and uneasiness among the people 
by circulating rumors that the government would fall within the next three months. 
he police commissioner of Guayaquil sentenced Arroyo del Rfo to four days in 
Prison and fined him 30 sucres. At the same time » the commissioner released 
‘ndara on orders from Interior Minister Pedro Concha Enr{quez. 


- After the jailing of Arroyo del Rio and the liberation of Endara, the 

~~ commissioner received a caustic note from Vice President Alfredo 

a iboga, who strenuously objected to the discrimination shown in the handling 

Bb cases. In his note, Chiriboga maintained that if both were 

ice Penn saicr Spreading false news, they should be given equal sentences. The 
resident then openly accused Minister Concha Enriquez of having ordered 
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 aaratg release "for reasons of friendship." A reply from Concha Enriquez was 
pndara thcoming. However, President Velasco Ibarra came to the Interior 
not for fense by publicly declaring that his administration was just and 


wind ‘sg de * : 
emer Endara was released, according to the President, because no justifi 


,onorable. 
a for his detention could be found. 


4 brutal beating received on April 15 by Alejandro Carrién, editor of the 
position paper El Universo of Guayaquil, provoked much indignation in 
— 3. Protests were voiced by the Liberal and Socialist parties, 


reyadorean circles. 
the press, and various student groups in Quito and Guayaquil. Carrion suffered 


» broken nose and numerous head and facial wounds. Although the four 

assailants of Carrién are still unidentifiec, Ecuadorean press releases state 
cnt the Vicious attack was apparently in retaliation for his active criticism 
-" the government. President Velasco Ibarra ordered the police to begin an 
‘ntensive investigation. This is the second assault Carrion has suffered in 
the last three years. In October 1952 four bombs were thrown into Carrién's 
nome at a time when he was vociferously criticizing Carlos Guevara Moreno, 


vayor of Guayaquil (H.A.R., V: No. 10). 





In order to encourage the investment of American private capital in 
Zeuador, the government this month agreed to cooperate in the U.S. guaranty 
investment program conducted through the Foreign Operations Administration. 
Under this program, Americans interested in investing in Ecuador may obtain 
guarantees to protect their investments against losses from exchange 
restrictions or expropriation, the only prerequisite being the approval of the 
investment by both the United States and Ecuadorean Governments. According to 
the terms of the agreement, Ecuador promises that in case of expropriation it 
will pay a "just" price for the investments; the United States promises that, 
in case investors are unable to exchange sucre profits for dollars, it will 
effect the exchange at the current official rate. Ecuador is the fourth Latin 
American country (the others being Haiti, Costa Rica, and Peru) to participate 
in the U.S. program, which is designed to build up the economic and defensive 


strength of free countries through foreign capital. 


The appointment of a new ambassador was announced this month; Luis Ponce 
Enr{quez became Ecuadorean Ambassador to Colombia. Luis Ponce is the brother 
of ex-Minister of Interior, Camilo Ponce Enriquez who resigned in February 


(H.A.R., VIII: p. 78). 


Ecuador and West Germany agreed in April to extend their 1954 trade pact 
to January 1, 1956. This pact calls for an exchange of $12 million worth of 
goods. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


General Manuel A. Odrfa, Peru's moderate dictator of seven years' stand- 
ing, definitely committed himself to retirement when his term ends after the 
1956 presidential elections. Despite rumors during September 1954 (H.A.R., 

II: No. 9) that pro-government elements were planning to form an "Odriafsta" 
party, intending either to support the General for re-election or to assure the 
Success of an Odrf{a-named candidate, and despite the recent shake-up which 
Rte of such prominent figures as General Zenén Noriega, ex-Premier and 
“inister of War (H.A.R., VII: No. 9) and Enrique and Carlos Miré Quesada Laos, 
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¢ one of Peru's oldest and most powerful families (H.A.R., VII: No.12), 
see eo jent stated firmly that he will relinquish power in 1956 and that Peru 
the Pre 


tt 
, i ction next year. 
will have & ‘democratic’ ele y 


With the absence of political parties and with the subordination of the 

: he internal security law, the possibility of a truly 

maeratic erection seems small. Furthermore, President Odria announced that 
a (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana), the only opposition 

ne that could conceivably offer organized strength, will not be recognized. 
venti Oarfa said "The Apristas were demagogues full of promises and 

re sae The New York Times on April 16 voiced optimism that 
varia and the ruling oligarchy are making a sincere attempt to further the ; 
orogress of democracy in Peru by planning orderly, if not democratic, elections 


1956. 


The problem of maritime sovereignty continues to cause concern among 
ajplomatie circles in several interested countries. Peru, Chile, and Ecuador 
neiterated their claims to jurisdiction as far as 200 miles from the coast in 
notes handed to the embassies of the United States and Great Britain. The 
notes, written in answer to a series of U.S. and British protests, indicated 
hat the old three-mile limit is outdated in relation to the new methods of 
fishing, especially with radar, which threaten to reduce drastically the 
reserves of fish off the west coast of South America. According to spokesmen 
for Peru, Chile, and Ecuador, the purpose of the 200-mile limit is to "protect, 
sonserve and develop their maritime wealth." Costa Rica, which has met success 
in extending its jurisdiction to 200 miles offshore since 1948, voiced its 
support for the three South American countries. England, however, will 
continue to protest that the claim is contrary to the generally accepted tenets 
of international law. A recent U.S. proposal to set up a joint Peruvian-U.S. 
comission to establish a reserve zone agreeable to both countries was met with 
skepticism by Carlos Barrera, Senator from Puno and chairman of the national 
committee for the protection of natural resources. According to Barrera, Peru 
could accept such a commission only if the United States agreed to recognize 
the 200-mile limit. The whole question of territorial seas and international 
rights will be discussed and, perhaps, solved at the International Conference 
on the Conservation of Oceanic Fishery Resources in Rome, April 18 to May 10. 


sonstitution to t 


put they did nothing. Peru needs two things most: order and work 





The new Colombian Ambassador to Peru (H.A.R., VIII: p. 127), Augusto 
Ramfrez Moreno, presented his credentials to President Odrfa in a brilliant 
ceremony that took place early in April in the presidential palace in Lima. 

The Peruvian legations in Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Nicaragua were elevated to 
the rank of embassy during April, the legations of those three countries in 
Peru being simultaneously raised to embassies » as is customary. 


Observers at Toquepala, the rich copper reserve in southern Peru, are 
becoming more optimistic as development there progresses. Slightly higher than 
the November 1954 figure (H.A.R., VII: No. 11), is the current estimate that 
‘eru's copper output may increase by 400% when production gets under way. 
annual reports from the Cerro de Pasco Corporation and American Smelting and 
‘efining Company, members, with Phelps Dodge Corporation and Newmont Mining 
rporation, of the newly-formed Southern Peru Copper Corporation, indicate that 
*xploitation of the reserves will be of considerable significance. The con- 
struction of amodern town for 35,000 and the subsequent development of the 
cesert area surrounding the copper district would be a notable boon to the 
“cohomy of southern Peru. Cerro de Pasco also reported that the 1954 zinc 
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n from its Peruvian mines was considerably better than in 1953 and that 
-s the best since World War II. Lead production was reported to 


productio 
silver output Was 
ve slightly lower. 


cerro de Pasco is reported to be extending its operations into the field 
¥ During April, the company filed requests for four concessions to 


a? D leun. 
eh posse montana region of Pasco department and deposited a guarantee of 
aah ( 90 soles. Douglas Oil Company confirmed on April 22 that it has completed 


+e fifth and most important test well on the northwest coast of Peru. This is 
en third producer out of five starts for Douglas in Peru. 


On April 5, the Peruvian Government signed an agreement with the Inter- 
ational Bank for Reconstruction and Development providing for a loan of $18 mil- 
Hon to finance an irrigation project in northern coastal Peru. The loan, 
wontracted for a term of 25 years, bears 4 3/4 interest, including a 1% 
sonmission for the Bank. Amortization will begin on September 15, 1959 and 
vill continue semi-annually. The project, to begin this year and to be 
sompleted in 1958, is scheduled to reclaim 50,000 hectares of desert land in the 
wper Piura valley. The Piura project is considered to be a companion to the 
uiro2 irrigation system completed in December 1953 (H.A.R., VI: No. 12). 
snother large irrigation project was completed in May 1954 in the department of 
Junin (H.A.R., VII: No. 5). 


The World Bank also granted a $2.5 million loan to build a Portland Cement 
nlant in Pacasmayo province in northwestern Peru. Construction is to begin in 
June and is scheduled for completion within 18 months. Production is expected 
to be 2,000 barrels a day. This is the first loan that the bank has made to a 
private company in Peru, although the government has received five previous 
loans. 


The highway system of Peru suffered a serious setback in March when heavy 
rains washed out the main artery between the coast and the Amazon region. Some 
50 kilometers of the Carretera Central were destroyed with damage estimated at 
some 70 million soles. On the brighter side, however, is the inauguration of a 
2-million-sol highway project intended to connect suburban Miraflores with 
Lima, The district of San Isidro, which lies along the route, began con- 
struction of the first link during March. The project is to be completed by 
late July. The second part of the project may include the construction of a 
tunnel connecting the entrance of Lima with the Plaza de Armas. If the Govern- 
ment approves this phase of the project, which would cost an additional 
20 million soles, traveling time between Miraflores and the Plaza de Armas will 
be cut from 35 minutes to 10 minutes. Highway expenditures throughout the 
country during 1954 totaled an estimated $10 million. 


The Inter-American Broadcasting Association opened its Fourth Congress in 
Lima on April 11. Sixty-eight delegates representing 16 countries, including 
Canada and the United States, attended the conference primarily to consider the 
adoption of a continent-wide code of ethics fot radio. After considering the 
difficulttes involved in establishing such a policy, the delegates adopted 
several resolutions based on the U.N. suggestion that each country work out its 
Own code in conformity with its particular needs. The opening assembly of the 
~ongress saw the first demonstration of television in Peru. 
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BOLIVIA 


cixty-three men and 12 women have been arrested for their part in two 

ey foe against the government. A government communique charged that the 
prellee F and the Socialist Falange had separately invited military officers 

‘oi y* conspiracies. Some of the officers were members of the official 

0 ee Nacionalista Revolucionario (M.N.R.). Both plots were to attempt to 
pop life of President Paz Estenssoro and some of his principal aides. 
ee ding to the communiqué, the declarations of those arrested show that the 
paar SO received generous aid from the exiled mining millionaires whose 
a were nationalized a few years ago, principally Carlos Victor Aramayo 
pierce pr Hochschild, and that the money was to be used to buy arms, bribe 
the military and the police and to buy underground radio transmitters. The 
conspiracies were detected when the authorities questioned Gustavo Stumpf, 
eed in command of the Falange, after his capture early in April. A further 
snvestigation turned up microfilmed papers which contained the details of the 
alote. Among the plotterswere Nestor Guillen, former President of the 1946 
government junta, and Hugo Roberts, former Information and Propaganda Minister 
in the governnent of Paz Estenssoro. Filberto Ortuno, a member of the M.N.R., 
allegedly attempted to implicate army officers and "mislead the authorities 
“ith false information," but he was "accidentally" killed when he resisted 
arrest. Each group of conspirators had planned to eliminate the other once 


"oligar 


Victor Andrade, Bolivian Ambassador to the U.S., met with Henry F. Holland 
during April to request that Holland urge Congress to keep the tin smelter at 
Texas City in operation. The U.S.-Bolivian contract (H.A.R., VII: No. 7) 
expired in April, and some 600 tons of tin ore will accumulate monthly at 
Bolivian shipping points if the smelter stops operations. Andrade said that 
Bolivia would like to go on selling tin to the U.S., at least until its diversi- 
fication program gets well under way. Andrade also urged a quick decision on a 
series of three requests to the Export-Import Bank for a total of $12 million 
for road construction. One request is for $4 miliion to pave part of the road 
from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz, another for $7 million to construct a road to a 
navigable point on the Amazon system, and another for $1 million for con- 
struction of a bridge across the Piray River. The Bank later announced that it 
had granted the loan to pay for the paving; the other two requests are still 
pending. 


In an address commemorating the third anniversary of the revolution which 
brought him into power, President Paz Estenssoro denounced the Bolivian 
Communists for criticizing U.S. aid. Paz Estenssoro said that while today's aid 
from the U.S. was repugnant to the Communists, they seemed to have no objection 
to wartime U.S. aid to Russia, and that the Communists in Bolivia were simply 
pawns in the great world struggle. The President added that it was no crime to 
receive aid to keep the country from hunger and privation. In a review of the 
three years of his administration, he stressed the value of his diversification 
program and the growth of the petroleum industry, and boasted that Bolivia's 
position in the world was the best since the birth of the Republic. 


An agreement was signed in April between Bolivia and Peru for the con- 
struction of a railroad between Guaqui and Puno and to study the industrial use 
of the waters of Lake Titicaca. The railroad would directly connect the Peruvian 
const with Bolivia, permitting cargo unloaded at the port of Mollendo to reach La 
“82 without having to be transferred to ships at Puno on Lake Titicaca. Lake 
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ca's waters would be used as a source of hydroelectric power and possibly 
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CHILE 


Labor conflicts accentuated the prevailing economic discontent in Chile 

- A general bank strike paralyzed financial activities. Employees 
‘e the Banco del Estado staged a walkout to demand unified, “equalized 

alaries and seniority scales. The strikers objected to the privileges granted 
+o 1h non-career Officials who, because of political influence, get more 

senefits and better pay than do professional bankers. Since government employ- 
ves are forbidden by law to strike in Chile, the government ordered Minister of 
tne Interior Carlos Montero to arrest 11 of the strike leaders. In protest, 
ail 25,000 public and private bank workers joined in a sympathy strike. A 
~onference of bank lawyers and members of the cabinet ended with a government 
pare to reorganize the Banco del Estado. The hiring of new employees began on 
tril 4, President Ibanez personally arranged the release of the 11 leaders, 


and panking activities began again. 


juring April. 


The resurgence of the copper workers' strike at Chuquicamata which took 
slace on March 24 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 130) was successfully averted by 
negotiation. Officials of the Chilean Exploration Company, the Anaconda sub- 
sidiary which runs Chuquicamata, agreed to pay out 250 million pesos in a 20% 
wace increase (retroactive to January 1, 1955 and effective until May 1956) and 
additional security benefits. During April there were also strikes at 
Potrerillos copper works and in the Yarur textile industries in Santiago. The 
wave of strikes caused much speculation as to possible changes in high govern- 
nent offices, but for once no cabinet changes occurred. 


According to the New York Times, the only way that Chile can hope to 
regain economic stability is to combat inflation with austerity: cuts in 
government expenditure and imports, and a generalized "restriction plan." The 
Times editorial said, "A policy of deflation and austerity, however, calls for 
unified country ready to accept the temporary hardships and sacrifices that 
alone could put an end to ever-rising government expenditures and budgetary 
deficits and to the wage-price spiral." So far, the Chilean people have not 
accepted their responsibilities because of the false prosperity: copper and 
nitrate prices are high; there is no unemployment, and industrial production is 
good. "The worker sees his salary automatically increasing with the rise in 
cost of living, the employer simply raises his prices and is making great 
profits, and the politicians do not want to lose any votes." The Chilean 
people can accomplish economic change only by renouncing the “easy way" of 
automatic wage increases, extensive social security, and quick business profits, 
and by accepting genuine deflation. 
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. On April 12, the Chilean cabinet voted to try a new tactic to fight 
‘nflation. Withdrawing the "special executive powers" bill (H.A.R., VII: No.9), 
waich many Chileans feared was a step towards dictatorship, the cabinet decided 
to seek the help of U.S. financial experts. The Chilean Government will invite 

® special mission of U.S. economists to study the pressing economic problems of 
“ile, Many people in the United States feel that U.S. technical aid and expert 
‘cvice may help Chile find the way to economic stability. In Chile, members of 
bes Partido Agrario Laborista included several restrictive measures in the new 
male they presented to Congress: 1) a crack-down on tax evasion, 2) prohi- 

“en of installment-plan buying of luxury goods, 3) a ban on auto imports, 
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administrative expenses by a careful supervision of expense 


ion of a 
4) reducti taxation of Chilean nationals living abroad. 


zecounts, and 5) 


president Ibénez promised to maintain advantages now given to new foreign 
I 


wyestment enterprises which process national raw materials. Despite dollar 
penri” and rising inflation, the foreign investment outlook seems much 
eigntery and private U.S. capital evidenced some interest in Chile. The 
~eaaen Copper Company (a Kennecott subsidiary) plans a $2 million expansion 
aaa at El Teniente, to raise by 30,000 tons its annual copper output. The 
ant i@go Mining Company, an Anaconda subsidiary, will invest $1.5 million to 
nstall new machinery at La Africana copper mine and $500 ,000 to modernize the 
melting works at Chagres. Two U.S. copper experts, doing business as the 
inited Satanin Mining Company, are planning to exploit the Sagaska reserves in 
verapacd (near Iquique) with an initial investment of $400,000 which will later 


be increased to $3 million. 

The New York Times reported that the Plan Chilladn (also known as the 
‘oncepcion area development plan), a Point Four pilot project, is making con- 
siderable progress. Experts from the U.N., the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
tniversity of California, and the Chilean Ministry of Agriculture are working 
+o inerease farm production, build roads, train agronomists, develop farm 
operatives, and raise standards of health. Already some 100,000 cattle have 
been inoculated against foot-and-mouth disease; the production of weed-killers 
as risen some 20% and water storage tanks for irrigation have been built. 





The Chilean Government stimulated several economic projects during the 
past few months. CORFO (Corporacién del Fomento de la Produccién) will install 
a second sugar beet refinery in the southern province of Llanquihue. The 
“Ministry of Agriculture announced that onion acreage will be expanded 6% to 
increase the yield to 250 million pounds. On Deception Island in Antarctica, a 
government oceanography station will be constructed to maintain Chile's claim 
in the Antarctic, to stimulate the study of marine life, and to disseminate 
meteorological information. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


A lengthy analysis of the Perédn government appeared in April in a series 

of New York Times articles written by Herbert L. Matthews. The correspondent 
sent the dispatches from Santiago de Chile after having spent two months in 
argentina. Matthews was optimistic about the future in the latter country of a 

democracy that has been latent and shaping up for a century.” He observed 
‘nat, even though "the Argentines have not found themselves,...the essential 
greatness of the country is unimpaired," Perén notwithstanding. Peronismo, he 
tredicted, would not survive beyond the death or removal of the President » who 
‘$ not popular with the people"; even the "descamisados" have been voting 
‘galnst the official Peronista lists in trade union elections for the past 
several years. Matthews explained that the Peronista party is further weakened 
°y the fact that the lfder has consolidated his power "by the fragmentation of 
a os elements of society and the elimination of any personality potentially 
a of threatening the President's position or even of becoming popular." 
teste ae him without friends or supporters, except for those with mani- 
ny ae sh interests. Matthews suggested that Peron's use of these methods 

’ historians to "credit" him with having evolved a new technique of 
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. However, the rejection of able, intelligent men forces 
sok Shae aaa upon mediocre aiaiahe, a situation which breeds cor- 
— and inefficiency. He reportedly has been appalled by the corruption 
call him, but has been powerless to correct the situation. 

In spite of the weaknesses of the regime, Matthews did not expect that it 
sould be overthrown by elections or by military force. The opposition has been 
, ganized, leaving no element in a position to act. Matthews dismissed the 


disorg "desperate illness" of the 60-year-old President, 


ersistent rumors about the 
“no "still leads a strenuous life." The latest report declared that he has a 


rave arterial disease. Incidentally, in an effort, no doubt, to squelch such 
ane , Vice-President Alberto Teisaire announced in April that Peron would 


seek a third six-year term in 1957. 


Matthews described the Argentina of today as a police state, where 
arrests, although relatively few in number in recent months, are constant. 
Many hundreds of the Argentine elite have spent periods ranging from weeks to 
years in prison. Matthews found it difficult to find a member of the Argentine 
upper class who had not been in jail; he remarked that it has almost become a 


point of honor to have been imprisoned. 


Early in April Perén renewed his appeals for a truce with opposition 
political parties. He suddenly released from jail 101 university students, 
some of whom had been imprisoned since last October (H.A.R., VIII: p. 133). 
Students were told by police that they were being freed without criminal 
records. Some sources suggested that the President, fearing a new outbreak of 
campus revolts, did not want to have any students in jail when the new academic 
year began on April ll. Others attributed the release to unfavorable publicity 
received in a New York Times article by Herbert L. Matthews late in March 


(H.A.R., VIII: p. 133). 





Radical party officials protested that the government was still holding 
some 350 political prisoners. A few days later, on April 7, Perdén freed two 
former army officers accused of plotting the assassination of himself and his 
wife Eva in February 1952 (H.A.R., V: No. 2). The officers, the last of the 
group of 14 plotters to be released, were the retired Col. José Francisco 
Su4rez, the alleged ringleader of the plot, and Lt. Atilio Dimichelis. Col. 
Suarez is reported to have been friendly with Gen. Benjamin Menéndez, who is 
still in prison for having attempted to overthrow Perén in September 1951 


(H.A.R., IV: No. 10). 


When the students were released, some Roman Catholics suggested, propheti- 
cally, that Perén was planning to disclose another "plot" and needed to make 
room for new prisoners. On April 27, a homemade bomb, found on a balcony of 
the Buenos Aires headquarters of the Peronista University Students' Federation, 
exploded while police technicians were deactivating it, killing two men and 
wounding two others. Without offering evicence, Democracia charged that this 
was "the first death by the clergy." At the funeral of one of the victims, 
Policeman Roberto Garmendi, the latter was hailed by Perén as a martyr to 
terrorists in cassocks." No arrests were made, however. At the end of April, 
police did announce the arrest of two Roman Catholic priests and 14 other men 
involved in a "plot" to distribute "subversive" pamphlets and create disorders 
on May Day; on the eve of that celebration, Minister of Interior Angel 
Borlenghi urged "the population in general and the workers in particular" to 
leave the rough stuff to the nation's "cultured, respectful and valiant police." 
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perén showed no intention of relaxing his campaign against the Roman 
.tholic Church. As Professor Russell H. Fitzgibbon observed in the Los 
aan Times, "The Catholic Church remains the only major organization, group 
S—itution in Argentina not fully subjected to Peronista control." An 
z po Peronista press campaign was launched during Holy Week calling for 
eaarotendinsn reform to permit the separation of Church and State in Argentina. 
“ nsa, which often appears to be preparing public opinion in advance of a 
2 Peron cited the United States, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Ecuador, 
~~ : enjoying peaceful relations with the Church because 


‘ile and Brazil as nations 
‘vey had no bonds with it. El Lider, controlled by Interior Minister Angel 
sorlenghi, maintained that "a state which represents all religions cannot 


‘gentify itself with the purposes of any particular church, even though it 
hares the same moral views.” 


Meanwhile, Perén suspended the teaching of Roman Catholic religion and 
morals in all Argentine schools receiving government support. Though described 
as only a “temporary suspension," it was believed permanent. The government 
also declared its intention to cancel all financial contributions to Roman 
catholic private schools in Argentina. Catholic leaders protested that ending 
the government subsidy of more than $6 million yearly would wreck the system of 
almost 1,000 church schools with an enrollment of some 240,000 pupils. The 
evening paper Critica maintained that "giving money to the episcopate is a bad 
investment," and the elimination from the national budget of "unproductive 
investments now pocketed by the bishops" would benefit all Argentines. 


Perhaps the government considered a more "productive investment" the 
licensed "red light district" to be built near the center of the nation's 
capital. In compliance with the law legalizing prostitution (H.A.R., 

VII: No. 12), the Buenos Aires municipal council announced in April that it 
would lease the brothels to private operators, who would have to conform to a 
stringent regulatory code. Prostitutes must as good descamisadas obtain 

good-conduct certificates from the police and be at least 22 years old; they 


cannot accept customers under 18. 





Roman Catholics continued to defy the government's anti-Church campaign, 
though still without violence. On April 17, a pastoral letter was read in all 
Argentine churches in which the hierarchy pointed out that it was energetically 
opposed not to the division of powers between the Church and the State, but to 
their “moral separation." The letter urged the "rendering unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's, but...rendering unto God the things that are God's." 
The declaration further stated that, if financial support were going to be 
withdrawn from Catholic schools, the government ought to permit the Church to 
function independently by restoring its property. 


Priests continued to be arrested for their attacks on the government. 
Reverend Egidio Esparza was jailed after mass on April 24 for preaching a sermon 
denouncing the press campaign to separate Church and State. In reply to press 
assertions that the Church and State are separated in most other American 
tations, Esparza advised, "If we are going to imitate these nations in one way, 
ve should imitate them in others." For example, he pointed out that "in none of 
toese Other American nations are priests jailed because they differ with the 
covernment, or workers fired because they are Catholics." Another priest, 

‘tonio Lorenzo Frattin, was also detained and similarly accused of disrespect 
because of a sermon delivered in his church in the province of Santa Fé. Héctor 
‘. Federico, a priest in Dva Perén province, was arrested early in the month for 
preaching against the President's March suspension of many religious holidays. 
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lores was held on 
acthaliec parish priest in the provincial town of Las F 
Bory oety mparing the government's treatment of Argentine Catholics to pagan 


ipril 8 for co 
x me's persecution of the Christians. 


On April 7, Catholics were permitted their traditional procession in 

»ration of Holy Thursday, but were instructed to disperse at Monserrat 
— several blocks short of their customary destination. However, the pro- 
»ession (of some 15,000-30,000) was not intimidated; it marched as usual to the 
a Aires Cathedral on the Plaza de Mayo. There were shouts from the crowd 
ee "Argentina is Catholic," and many persons waved white handkerchiefs 
ignifying support of the Church in defiance of the government. Various hymns 
al the national anthem were sung. One priest who had participated in such 
srocessions for the last 20 years said it was the greatest manifestation of 
faith he had ever witnessed. Another priest observed, inaccurately, that the 
vol was as big as those Perén used to attract in the same Plaza de Mayo. The 
jemonstrators dispersed peacefully. Police denied having jailed anyone, though 
catholic sources stated that a few of the paraders were arrested and released 
after a few hours. At nightfall next day after the Good Friday ceremonies, 
some 500 Catholic youths went in several small groups from one church to another 
shouting "The people want God," "Long live Christ," "Christ in the schools, 
and "Christ yes, none other." The groups later dispersed without causing 


trouble. 


“~y ah 
Churcil, 


In La Rioja, the first ecclesiastical sanction of the five-month long 
Church-State feud was applied during April. Bishop Froilan Ferreira Reinafe 
excommunicated the editor of the Gaceta Riojana, Juan Marinero, for his 
‘campaign of libel and insults" against the Roman Catholic Church. The excom- 
munication order also covered all the "moral and financial collaborators" in 
Marinero's campaign, except printers. The bishop then warned Catholics in his 
diocese that they also would be excommunicated if they read the newspaper. 
Ferreira Reinafe is one of the three bishops accused by the President last 
November (H.A.R., VII: No. 11) of being "enemies of the government." The 
Peronista press reacted to Ferreira Reinafe's move by publishing a letter 
written by a Santa Fé priest, Father Pedro Badanelli, in defense of Peronism. 
This defense was a reply to a pastoral letter signed by the Colombian hierarchy 
which had charged that "the social justice which justicialismo wishes to implant 
is not that of the Gospel." Badanelli "respectfully" informed the Colombians 
that they "had not the slightest idea" about justicialismo. Democracia was 
critical of church authorities abroad (including the bishops of Colombia and 
Bolivia, the clergy of Chile and the Vatican newspaper) for "conspiring against 
Argentina." The newspaper then asked: "Who is so ingenuous or so traitorous 
as to affirm that the Church is not conspiring ageinst the sovereignty of the 
new Argentina?” 











In Cérdoba, the secretary of the Fifth Civil Court,Julio L. Fontaine, 
resigned his post saying that since he was a Catholic he could not continue to 
serve in the courts, "for reasons which are common knowledge." A few days later 
the resignation of Antonio Cafiero as Foreign Trade Minister was accepted by 
Perén. Cafiero is a leading Catholic spokesman and had been a student leader in 
the Catholic Action movement. The New York Times reported that in order to 





counteract reports that the Church question was responsible for Cafiero's resig- 
nation, government newspapers were allowed to criticize Cafiero's trade policies. 
They accused him of selling the country's exportable surplus in soft money 

markets when he could have obtained better prices in hard currencies. Cafiero, 
3¢, the youngest member of the cabinet, was replaced by Julio M. Palarea, 39, who 
“as served in the Banco Central, in the Instituto Argentino para la Promocién del 
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rcambio (I.A.P.I.), and has been manager of the General Roca and General 
er Another resignation was that of Gustavo Martinez Zuvirfa, 


Relgrano Railroads. , 
7-year -01d director of the National Library. Martinez Zuviria, the popular 


ovelist whose pen name is Hugo Wast, served as Minister of Justice in 1944 and 
oe responsible for the drafting of the 1947 law that restored religious 


teaching to public schools. 


There was growing optimism regarding the outlook for the Argentine 
economy. The Banco Central released figures indicating that in 1954 Argentina 
nad a favorable balance of trade amounting to 351 million pesos. During the 
year the bank gave permission for importation to a total value of 7,255,999,000 
pesos, an increase of 1,995 million over the 1953 figure. Regarding the out- 
look for 1955, the bank observed that export earnings would not be high because 
agricultural price prospects are not bright; however, imports would be 


restricted. 


According to the New York Journal of Commerce, wheat earned some 200 mil- 
lion pesos less during the first five months of 1954 than in the same period of 
1953, although the volume was double. The harvesting conditions for wheat, 
Argentina's principle exchange earner, were excellent in December and January, 
ana the 1954-55 crop is expected to reach 7.5 million tons, an increase of 15% 
over last year. General rains in February checked the drought of December and 
January, but, because of the severe winter in 1954, heavy losses of sheep and 
lambs were suffered in the south, thus reducing wool production from 410 to 
365 million pounds. Argentine wool prices are generally still above the 
international level. Because drought conditions caused edible oil production 
in Argentina to fall below the level of domestic consumption, agreements with 
the U.S. were made for the sale to Argentina of 20 metric tons of surplus 
cottonseed oil, to be sold through private American trade channels. The early 
1955 export market for hides and skins was off slightly, but sales of linseed 
oil nearly tripled, and quebracho extract and casein shipments gained over last 





year. 


Herbert L. Matthews in his New York Times articles did not view the 
Argentine economy with optimism. He blamed Perdén for consistent budgetary 
deficits and run-away inflation. He stated that the working class cost of 
living (100 in 1943) had risen from 549.6 in the first quarter of 1954 to 643.8 
in the same period of this year. The March 1955 figure was 651.6. The general 
cost of living in Buenos Aires had been inflated from 236.5 in 1949 to 678.2 in 
December 1954. Matthews pointed out that under Perén there has been no real 
social revolution or redistribution of wealth. Furthermore, he criticized the 
taxation system as "inequitable," since it imposes the greatest burden on the 
lowest income group. He explained this as follows. Though income taxes provide 
only one-half of government revenue (indirect taxes provide the rest), Argentina 
is one of the highest taxed countries in the world. Taxes consume an estimated 
30 to 35% of the nation's private income. Only 5% of those gainfully employed 
(i.e., in the upper income brackets) pay a direct income tax. Income taxes 
exist mostly in the form of social security "contributions" amounting to 10%-12% 
of wages and salaries. Actually, only about one-fifth of this intake is used to 
pay claims on the social services. Matthews further declared that the government 
has generally displaced private enterprise, especially foreign capital. Half of 
all capital expenditures in Argentina today are made by the Federal Government, as 


contrasted to approximately 5% in the U.S. 





Matthews noted that there is a great deal of controversy over the "openly 
and strongly pro-Peronista attitude of the State Department and the U.S. Embassy 
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., puenos Aires." The New York World Telegram also criticized the inconsistency 
“> U.S. policy. It noted that the Export-Import Bank had just loaned Peron 

“4 million, even though five months ago Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey 
‘1a the Rio economic conference that Latin America must look to private 

wapital rather than to the U.S. Treasury for help, and that it must reform its 

am nal policies to attract more private capital. The World Telegram recalled 
Export-Import Bank lent Perdén $125 million to help Argentina 
pay off debts to U.S. business, in the vain hope that it would improve the 
~jimate for U.S. investors. Perén, the editorial advised, cannot be bought off 


“sth $60 million or 100 times that. 





inter 
that in 1950 the 


Matthews in the New York Times quoted the opinion of anti-Peronists in 
irgentina that it is short-sighted of the U.S. to commit itself wholly to a 
regime that, they believe, is nearing its end. The U.S., they say, should not 
antagonize those men in the opposition who are some day going to control 
irgentina. They consider invalid the argument of apologists for U.S. policy 
that Perén is supported by a majority of voters. The voter has "no real 
alternative," since there is no freedom to campaign. Another argument is that 
the U.S. must avoid intervention in Argentina's internal affairs. Critics 
answer this by saying that a pro-Perén attitude is in effect intervention, and 
the only policy that would not be resented would be one of strict neutrality. 
The U.S. should follow the example of Great Britain, they say, which in its 
jealings with Argentina has been "calculatedly realistic, and hardheaded," 
never praising or condemning Peronism. As a result, British companies have been 
more successful in the collection of profits and in their trade relations. 





A few weeks after the U.S. $60 million loan to Argentina was announced, 
Great Britain and Argentina agreed upon a new trade pact which does for British 
investors what U.S. companies had hoped would be done for them. The agreement 
will permit the remittance of 1.5 million pounds sterling ($4.2 million) in 
profits, dividends, interest, pensions, and other similar funds that have 
accumulated with Argentine companies owned by British interests. Payments are 
to be completed by June 30, 1956. In return, Britain agreed to continue a 
420 million ($56 million) swing credit to the Perdén government. The trade pact 
is retroactive to June 1954, when the previous accord expired, and will last to 
June 1956. It calls for Argentine meat exports totaling $98 million (including 
18,000 tons of frozen and chilled beef), a substantial drop compared to previous 
years. It is understood that 40% of the Argentine exports will be of meat and 
that 40% of Great Britain's exports will be of fuel, such as petroleum and coal. 
Britain will also buy $56 miliion worth of Argentine grains, and $8 million in 
linseed, tung and other vegetable oils. Argentina will import 2,260 ,»00O tons of 
crude oil and 1,940,000 tons of fuel oil valued at $91 million, $4,200,000 worth 
of coal, nearly $5 million worth of iron and steel, $6 million worth of tin 
plate and $9,500,000 worth of parts for making agricultural equipment. In 
London, the Manchester Guardian said editorially that the agreement would not 
provide British businessmen with the results they expected. It pointed out that 
meat which should have been delivered to Great Britain in June 1954 did not 
aeclan a very recently; also, the drought has reduced grain surpluses. It 

at the small sum of exports promised for next year is "scarcely more 
than a symbol of good will." 





Great enthusiasm was registered by Argentine citizens in mid-April for a 
165.million-peso stock offering of the Industrias Kaiser Argentina. In less 
than three hours the shares were oversubscribed by 40%. At the official rate of 
exchange this offering amounted to approximately $11,780,000. The company an- 
nounced a prorating of its shares as a result of the oversubscription. Meantime, 








eo 3045 « 


reneral Mathew B. Ridgeway, retiring U.S. Army Chief-of-Staff, traveled to 
antl Aires, reportedly considering whether to accept the presidency of the 
irgentine subsidiary of the Kaiser Automobile Corporation. 

On April 26, the Standard Oil Company of California signed a contract 
ith the Argentine Government to prospect for oil in Santa Cruz, the southern- 
aaiih territory of the Argentine mainland. The company, now known locally as 
-alifornia Argentina, is required to invest a minimum of $13.5 million and to 
‘eliver to Argentina all petroleum produced as well as 50% of the profits. At 
the agreement's expiration, the date of which was not disclosed, all instal- 
lations, equipment, pipelines and other facilities used by the company would 
hecome the property of the Argentine Government. J. H. Carmical explained in 
the New York Times that Argentina for some time has been hard pressed to obtain 
the necessary foreign exchange, about $200 million worth, to fill its petroleum 
needs. Perén has begun to seek foreign capital to step up production in 
ircentina (H.A.R., VIII: p. 135) to fill the gap between present production of 
around 81,000 barrels daily and total needs. At present, the demand is for 
slightly more than 200,000 barrels daily, and it is expected to increase at the 
rate of about 10% annually. Standard Oil of New Jersey and Dutch-Shell, which 
have been severely restricted in their operations in Argentina at Comodoro 
Rivadavia in Chubut province since 1935, are hoping that, if the new oil 

yentures are successful, the government will be able to allow more remittance 
of profits on their old investments. Observers in Argentina feel that the new 
agreement will mean the revitalization of the Argentine economy, and be the 
forerunner of further contracts of its kind in Argentina. They also suggest 
other countries may follow Argentina's example and allow outsiders to assist in 


petroleum development. 





The Argentine National Congress recently passed an expressways law 
authorizing a 200-million-peso annual bond issue to be repaid from revenue 
derived from a portion of the gasoline tax, levies on automobile transfers and 
other highway charges. Highway expenditures in Argentina during 1954 amounted 
to approximately 330 million pesos, but the new expressway law, according to 
Noticias Camineras, a publication of the Argentine Highways Association, will 
double and even triple the amount of money made available for highways within a 


few years. 





On March 31, the Latin American news agency, Agencia Latina, discontinued 
operations, though without providing a reason. The agency, which was organized 
in Brazil in 1951, was said to be financed by the Argentine Government. 


URUGUAY 


The Uruguayan Government has received bids from 17 American and European 
tirms for the construction of a hydroelectric plant at Rincén de Baygorria, 
which is upstream from the Rincén del Bonete dam on the Rfo Negro. As yet no 
bid has been accepted; the lowest was approximately 52 million pesos. Negoti- 
ations are continuing with the World Bank for a loan. The new plant's capacity 
vould be 87 million kilowatts. This would compare with 592 million kilowatt- 
hours sold in 1952, supplied largely by the Rincén del Bonete dam. The 
“xport-Import Bank had helped finance the building of the latter dam through a 
$12 million loan in 192. 
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An Italian syndicate, including Fiat, Alfa Romeo, and Marelli, recently 
1a 250 electric trolley buses to Montevideo. General Electric will also have 
oe of the contract, which includes installation of overhead wires. 


With the recent development of the Salk polio vaccine, it was hoped that 
the polio epidemic which broke out last December in Uruguay (H.A.R., 
vTII: p. 136), would soon be curbed. The Uruguayan Government made plans to 


accinate 250,000 children under six years of age. 


Most of the remaining surplus of the 1954-55 wheat crop was sold to 
arazil. Brazil agreed to purchase 250,000 metric tons of Uruguayan wheat and 
25 000 metric tons of flour at $71.25 and $151.54 per ton respectively. 
darvests of fruit and vegetables were satisfactory, but the corn crop was below 
average because Of insufficient rainfall during the growing season. The sun- 
flower harvest appears satisfactory and some sunflower seed oil may be available 
for export. According to Dale E, Farringer, U.S. Agricultural Attache in 
vontevideo, Uruguay's linseed crop for 1955, although larger than last year's, 
ig small. The second official calculation of 1954-55 linseed production is 
about 2,680,000 bushels from 239,000 acres as compared with 2,540,000 bushels 


from 240,000 acres in 1953-54. 


Heavy rainfall in Uruguay during February improved pasturage for cattle 
fattening. Livestock sales continued slow during April and were confined mainly 
to the marketing of cattle for domestic consumption. Uruguay's National Council 
set export goals for the remainder of 1955 at 20,000 metric tons of frozen beef 
and approximately 10,000 metric tons of corned beef and other canned meat. The 
large foreign-owned meat-packing firms continued idle, awaiting the payment by 
the government of 6.7 million pesos for operating losses suffered in 1954. To 
date, these firms have received 23 million pesos of government subsidies. The 
market for hides and skins was generally sluggish during April. 


In 1954, milk production in Uruguay was about 1.2 billion lbs., a decline 
of about 2% from the 1953 high. The decline was attributed to a dry spring, to 
an early summer, and to high production costs. The price of milk is partially 
controlled by the Uruguayan Milk Commission. “Quota” milk on the Montevideo 
wholesale market in 1954 was priced at $3.30 per cwt., about 6.6¢ per quart. 

The official price of surplus milk was 964 per cwt., approximately ag per quart. 
The largest milk distributor in Uruguay, the National Milk Producers Cooperative, 
is planning the construction of a drying plant for the production of nonfat dry 


solids for animal feed. 


PARAGUAY 


To afford greater security to private investors, a new investment law, 
umber 246, was passed by Congress on February 25, 1955. This new law grants 
duty and tax exemptions on imported capital goods and on the exportation of 
products of industries recently established by foreign capital. It also guaran- 
tees foreign exchange required for repatriation and amortization of capital as 
well as for dividend payments. When exporting commodities manufactured mainly 
from local raw materials, new enterprises are allowed by the law to retain up to 
506 of the foreign exchange profits from such exports. In order to alleviate 


double taxation, a reduction of 25% is permitted on income tax liability for a 
period ranging from five to 10 years. 
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Since 1951, exports from West Germany to Paraguay have exceeded Paraguay 's 
ts to West Germany, according to the Deutscher Linder Bank. It is 
exports 4. however, that the trade agreement between the two countries will 
expecte®, ommodities from Paraguay find a ready market in West Germany, 


aontinue since Cc 
ll potas Germany is in a position to supply Paraguay with consumer and capital 
and « 


. 
goods + 


BRAZIL 


Political maneuvering among candidates for President and Vice-President, 
eyrther shuffling of the traditionally unsteble cabinet, and uncertainty over 
noffee prices and financial policies kept Brazil apprehensive in April. In the 
background was the spirit of Getulio Vargas, the only Latin American president 
since Bolivia's German Busch to commit suicide while in office. The cleavage 
grew between two loose alliances among Brazil's dozen parties, pro-Vargas versus 


anti-Vargas elements. 


Political power rests ultimately in the army; the War Minister, Gen. 
Henrique Teixeira Lott, significantly declared against the recently announced 
candidacy of Joao (Jango) Goulart, 37, for Vice-President. His statement veils 
a multitude of political subtleties. Goulart had a cattle ranch near that of 
Vargas in Rio Grande do Sul. Goulart became a Vargas political protegé and 
finally his controversial Minister of Labor. As head of the Vargas-founded 
Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (P.T.B.), he now hopes to capitalize as Vargas’ 
chief political heir. With the blessing of Oswaldo Aranha, Vargas' ally for 
decades and another potential presidential candidate,Goulart joined Juscelino 
Kubitschek, former Governor of Minas Gerais, who was strenuously seeking the 
presidency with the backing of the majority wing of the split Partido Social 
Democratico (P.S.D.). Kubitschek also held high office under Vargas. This ex- 
plains the army's militant opposition to both. However, the generally liberal 
army has always been a moderating influence in the turbulent, badly-split 
politics of Brazil. Many anti-Vargas elements hoped that “national unity" 
groups would drop their candidate, former Governor of Pernambuco Etelvino Lins, 
47, whom they considered weak and colorless, in favor of a political general. 
Outlawed Red leader Luis Carlos Prestes, presumed still hidden with the con- 
nivance of diamond-smuggling Communists in the Indian Service at a remote jungle 
Indian post, has not come out for Kubitschek in the Communist press, although it 


is rumored that he may. 


Kubitschek, to win a majority of the leftist, ultra-nationalist P.T.B., 
must make nationalistic pledges even though, if elected, he would probably adopt, 
like all Brazilian Presidents to date, close U.S.-Brazilian trade, strategic and 
investment policies. Even Vargas cooperated closely with the U.S. while boast- 
ing, for political purposes, that no politician excelled him in nationalism. 
Kubitschek may also have to compete for P.T.B. backing with the former Governor 
of the powerhouse state of Sao Paulo, Adhemar de Barros. The latter in 1950 
helped elect Vargas in an alliance with the P.T.B. which Adhemar at month's end 
seemed hopeful of reviving. He was returning from Europe after announcing he 
would run "if the people want him." His Sao Paulo followers announced his 
candidacy on April 22, his 54th birthday. 


One of the most remarkable demonstrations of political acrobatics in the 
Brazilian arena was the sudden resignation of President Joao Café Filho's strong 
ailitary adviser, Gen. Juérez Tévora, regarded as the key political general. 

This occurred early in April, when numerous anti-administration and pro-Lins 
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disclosed a deal presumably engineered by Tavora 

— ome ae Filho and Governor of 880 Paulo J&nio Quadros, who at 
pag ye to wait for the 1960 presidential elections. Quadros, relishing 
er os would-be president-maker, especially difficult in individualistic 
we pn i Brazilian politics, agreed with Tavora not to run and to 

er Oy eles if Café Filho signed a pledge immediately to give economically 
sup Paulo state three key posts. Quadros forced Café Filho to yield by 
— ee to be a candidate right up to the April 2 midnight deadline when 
eaters ned to resign in order to run for President. The promised posts were 
deig yy eens of Finance, the Bank of Brazil presidency, and the Ministry of 

peas and Public Works. Café Filho's signing of this pledge was leaked to 


the press, which joined with opposition members of Congress to create a 
solitical earthquake. 


- 


The army's position, despite renewed promises to stay out of politics and 
+. assure orderly, democratic, civilian-led elections, remained causes. The 
labor yote may oppose any general considered responsible for Vargas suicide. 
April heard the usual rumors of a coup by conservative officers, scheduled 
before the October 3 elections, especially when Kubitschek chose an unaccepta- 
le" P.T.B. running-mate. The army forced Vargas early in 1954 to drop Goulart 
for his controversial Peronist-style activities as Minister of Labor. 
Incidentally, Goulart got married in April and honeymooned in Montevideo. a 
Kubitschek-Goulart victory might mean the return of the demagogic, grafting 
Vargas gang," according to opponents. Rumors circulated that Brigadeiro 
Eduardo Gomes and other generals would delay their possible coup to prevent the 
election of Juscelino and Jango until after Rio has welcomed an expected 
million or more Catholic visitors in July to the 36th International Eucharistic 
‘congress. Both Gomes and Taévora are practicing Catholics, and presumably less 
sympathetic than ever to Perén. Cynics said Café Filho felt safe in turning 
over the presidency for 12 days to Deputy Carlos Luz (P.S.D., of Minas Gerais), 
speaker of the Chamber of Deputies, during his highly-successful state visit to 
Portugal (See PORTUGAL), because nothing audacious would be attempted against 
Kubitschek before the Catholic gathering for fear of losing Catholic votes P 
numerous among women in rural areas and smaller cities. Several political 
padres in Congress were expected to persuade reluctant Tavora to run. But 
the Catholic Electoral League is weak in Brazil's notoriously irreligious large 
cities as shown in 1950 when secular, Protestant-educated Café Filho was 
elected Vice-President over bitter clerical opposition. Before turning over 
his post to Gen. José Bina-Machado, Tévora implied that he favored at least a 
ninor réle for foreign oil companies in helping Petrobras develop oil. Tavora 
predicted that in five years Petrobrés will be able to invest over $300 million 
in equipment and drilling (H.A.R., VIII: p. 138). By 1960 he foresaw Brazil 
producing 78,000 barrels of oil a day, almost half the 1954 consumption. 


One big question at month's end was the attitude of ex-President Enrico G. 
Dutra and of Tavora's fellow generals toward his candidacy. The Brigadeiro, 
twice the presidential candidate of the U.D.N., was expected to back Lins » who 
was accepted by the U.D.N. on April 30. The choice of Lins' running mate 
remained in doubt. Another key political question was how Brazil's politically 
decisive millions of poorly-paid, inflation-victimized and only partially 
organized workers will vote. It was they who elected Vargas in 1950 and they 
who could elect the next President. Observers wonder how anyone save the 
skilled, millionaire demagog Adhemar de Barros can outpromise Kubitschek or 
take labor votes significantly from him and his laborite running mate Goulart. 
ven Adhemar de Barros has been largely discredited among the people. Juscelino 
allegedly in his final days as Governor of financially wobbly Minas Gerais made 
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90 nominations to state jobs and sincecures and 4,400 promotions to 
<trengthen his machine. 


Fearing that the elections on October 3 might lead to chaos and provoke 
, intervention, the Justice Committee of the Chamber of Deputies late in 
ipril approved a constitutional amendment to create a parliamentary system of 
covernment with indirect election of the president by Congress. If two-thirds 
af Songress were to decide to take the réle of president-making away from the 
noliticians and workers, they could do so if the army acquiesced. On April 15, 
café Filho firmly rejected a suggestion that he join a junta of civilians, 
oostpone the elections in which nine states are to elect governors, and extend 
} A similar suggestion was rejected by President Dutra 


arm 


his rule for a year. 
before the 1950 elections. 


Governor Bento Munhoz da Rocha of fairly prosperous but politically un- 
important Parana resigned April 2, hoping for the vice-presidential nomination 
with Lins. Instead, Munhoz got only the Ministry of Agriculture, replacing 
José da Costa Porto. The chief U.D.N. daily in Rio, Correio da Manha, not only 
iropped its support of Kubitschek because of Goulart, but criticized the U.D.N. 
for backing Lins. Kubitschek could hope for perhaps half of the potential 
2 million votes of populous (about 10 million) Minas Gerais. The rest of the 
Minas vote may be badly split, like that of all Brazil, including the half of 
he over 2 million votes in Sao Paulo which will refuse to follow Quadros ' 
spected backing of a stronger anti-Kubitschek candidate, if any emerges from 


Last October, in a state with nearly 12 million 
Some see Sao 





@2 
the current confusion. 
inhabitants, Quadros beat Adhemar de Barros by only 18,000. 


Paulo cancelling itself out in the presidential race. 


That possibility might be more predictable after the important election, 
postponed to May 22, for mayor of Sao Paulo. The bitterly disputed race was 
typically intricate with three slates for mayor and vice-mayor avidly seeking 
support from the dozen parties. Despite popular apathy, it was expected to 
show the strength of Adhemar's Partido Social Progressista (P.S.P.) and of 
quadros' unpredictable following. Many wealthy families with politically 
vulnerable interests have members join different parties so one member will 


command protection no matter which party wins. 


April saw more than the usual number of cabinet changes. Because of the 
Quadros deal, the respected economics professor Eugénio Gudin resigned amid 
typical political and financial jitters, which temporarily weakened the 
exchange rate and coffee prices. Gudin had had the usual minority opposition 
of some congressional elements and powerful financial forces dissatisfied with 
their cut of Brazil's limited national income and with Gudin's efforts to curb 


Vargas' easy credit and inflation and to raise revenue. 


The new Minister of Finance is José Maria Whitaker, 76, solid Sao Paulo 
banker of much government experience. His grandfather was British. Whitaker 
is strong for productivity, being the father of 13 and grandfather of 68. 
Gudin in his speech at Whitaker's induction warned him against allowing another 
disastrous Vargas-style round of wage and price increases for political motives. 
Vargas had hoped thereby to win for his candidates the 1954 elections » in which 
the P.T.B. lost Vargas' own state but won some ground in Rio. Whitaker 
promised to continue Gudin's austerity program of restricted credits to halt 
the inflationary spiral. 
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café Filho and Quadros chose a successor to Clemente Mariani of sante to 
.. president of the Bank of Brazil. The appointee, who would be Whitaker's 
et ally, was the Sao Paulo banker Alcides da Costa Vidigal, 59, brother of 
ae ker and government figure Gastao Vidigal. The new bank president 
med to cut interest rates and stimulate production and exports; since 1946, 
orazilian exports have generally encountered stiff price competition. Quadros 
neath as Minister of Transport to succeed Col. Rodrigo Octavio Jordao Ramos the 
ogulista electrical engineer long with the Paulo Afonso project, Octavio 
sail Ferraz, 57. Reportedly Cafe Filho promised later to name a Paulista 
in place of Senator and Gen. Napoleao Alencastro-Guimaraes as Minister of 
t abor , Commerce and Industry, perhaps depending on whether Quadros continued to 
nelt the army-administration political maneuvers against Kubitschek and Goulart. 
usdr os and the Catholic bloc were considered lste in April still hopeful that 
révore would run. To get U.D.N. support for the faltering campaign of Lins, to 
rer he switched his support after initially backing Tavora, Cafe Filho 
replaced veteran former Senator from Sao Paulo Alexandre Marcondes Filho as 
‘enigter of Justice with U.D.N. president José Eduardo Prado-Kelly, 50. At 


Mie 
Mints 


nonth's end, Café Filho still seemed to be backing Lins. 


the veteran ban 


There was uneasy and contradictory speculation over Whitaker's policies. 
or coffee financing plans, or try immediately his well-known ideas on freeing 
foreign exchange. Protests and controversy greeted his termination at month's 
end of the government's coffee support purchase program. Whitaker explained 
the step as intended to reduce to a minimum government interference in the 
natural development of the coffee market. He saw purchases as sufficient to 
palance international supply and demand. To make more purchases would necessi- 
tate printing more money. But influential O Estado de Sao Paulo and Santos 
leaders complained vehemently as the Santos Coffee Exchange was paralyzed for 
two days. Raul Diederichsen, president of the Brazilian Coffee Institute, was 
rumored resigning. Colombia reacted in alarm. Brazil's former coffee agent in 
the U.S., Te6filo de Andrade, wrote in O Jornal that Whitaker's move was wise. 

) Globo, also of Rio, and others agreed, foreseeing further moves to give 
greater benefits in return for their government-confiscated dollars to coffee 
and cotton planters, and predicting an over-all readjustment in foreign exchange 
rates. The prospective lower dollar prices for coffee caused heavy sales in 

the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange at lower prices. Traders expected 
further revisions by Brazil of financial controls. Those who wish Brazil would 
emulate Canada by returning to a single foreign exchange rate in place of the 
complicated range of rates and controls today were hoping Whitaker can somehow 
work this miracle before Café Filho's term expires next January 31. There was 
talk of an attempt by Whitaker to consolidate all of Brazil's foreign debts, 
totalling about $2,000 million, and of temporarily extending beyond the May 9 
expiration date the $280 million trade pact with West Germany. Conversations 
were being held in Bonn. 





Before resigning, Minister of Justice Marcondes Filho, 62, and Café Filho 
prepared for Congress legislation designed to alleviate various of Brazil's 
gravest problems. Among the bills was a proposal for banking reform. Two banks 
failed in Sao Paulo and money was very tight. Construction declined further, 
apparently affecting related industries. A retail gasoline price rise of 60% 
wes set by the Price Control Commission (C.0.F.A.P.). Marcondes also proposed 
a reorganization of the long maladministered social welfare and retirement 
agencies, and reforms in the much-criticized judicial and educational systems. 
the President submitted to Congress a widely favored electoral reform law to 
curd frauds and abuses. 
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urival Fontes (P.T.B., Sergipe), long Vargas' unpopular censor- 
nda chief, bitterly blasted U.S. Government and corporation 
urging resumption of trade with the Soviet Union and Red 
6s HG. OUtburst, apparently timed to coincide with seductive trade rumors 
nn venind the Iron Curtain, may have been made with an eye to obtaining 

ist support for his fellow P.T.B politician Goulart. At month's end a 
journalist in Rio wrote for Imprensa Popular that Fontes was right in 
attacking the U.S., adding that Bank of Brazil statistics show 4a deficit of 

s]4] million in the U.S.-Brazilian trade balance because American _ trusts 
vemitted $216 million (presumably in 1954), much of it "illegally," thus 
‘sabotaging’ Petrobras. 


Senator Lo 
ship and propaga 
jicies in Brazil, 


from 
Commun 
, smmunist 


Ouls 





Much attention focused on coffee conversations with Colombia, Brazil's 
snief rival, regarding a cartel to withdraw 3 million bags of surplus coffee 
from world markets divided proportionally among the 14 Latin American producing 
countries to stabilize prices and curb harmful speculation. On April 2 the 
J.§, Federal Trade Commission ended use in New York of the restrictive Santos 
ontracts (discriminatory against Paranagudé, Rio and Vitéria) blamed for the 
nainful 1953-54 rise in coffee prices, followed by a U.S. buyers strike very 
harmful to Brazil. Horacio Cintra-Leite, Brazil's coffee spokesman in the U.S., 
announced removal of some 5 million bags of surplus low-grade Brazilian coffee 
for a buffer stockpile and a search for new markets in Eastern Europe. From 
July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1956, Brazil may have a total of about 22 million bags 
to try to sell, thanks to a 5-million-bag carry-over from the current crop. 

This news and Whitaker's halting of the support program saw prices plummet at 
nonth's end. Paper money in circulation rose 1,286 million to 59,670 million 
cruzeiros. 


Ruhr industrialists, including Krupp, were reportedly interested in 
financing blast furnaces and an important new iron-ore-exporting railroad from 
Itabira to the cramped harbor of Vitdéria. The proposal was reminiscent of 
Percival Farquhar's ill-fated Itabira project, strangled by President Arthur 
Bernardes (H.A.R., VII: pp. 138-9) in the 1920's and by Vargas in the 1930's. 
Dillon, Read was once ready to raise $100 million for Farquhar's Itabira enter- 
prise, in which both British and German steel-makers were interested. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., a division of W.R. Grace & Co., announced plans 
to open a plant in Sao Paulo to make sealing compounds for the can and container 
industry, later adding other products. All U.S. branch factories in Brazil have 
Proved profitable, although many must wait over a year to remit profits, taking 
a mounting exchange loss in a land of perpetual inflation. The big rubber and 
tire factories, largely American and mostly in Sao Paulo, have started rubber 
plantations in Bahia, Mato Grosso and Amaz6nia, where Henry Ford quit in 1945 
after spending over $16 million, discouraged by high costs, plant diseases and 
scarce labor. Since 1949 Amazonian production has failed to meet Brazilian 
needs. In 1954 Brazil had to import via Holland 20,000 tons of Indonesian 
rubber. This year's imports may reach 28,000 tons, consumption being 50,000 tons 
now. Asian rubber is much cheaper because of the high cost of tapping even a 
small part of the Hevea brasiliensis trees thinly scattered over 300,000 square 
miles. Only some 9 million trees are accessible to navigable streams out of an 
estimated 300 million trees. A plantation rubber tree takes almost 10 years to 
mature. Brazil may need 85,000 tons by 1960. 





' The following economic stories circulated in April: 1) The Moore- 

——— Good Neighbor Fleet" invited bids for two air-conditioned liners of 
F r 500-passenger and 80-auto capacity, one of 18,000 tons and one of 22,700, 
or completion in 1957. 2) The Brazilian freighter "Santa Marta," insured for 
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0 million ecruzeiros, was criminally sunk for the insurance, its owners and 
epi cers being prosecuted in Rio. 3) In New York, Consul-General Hugo Gouthier 
accused carnauba wax shippers of evading millions of dollars in Brazilian 

pate taxes for years with the complicity of underpaid Brazilian officials. 

|) whaling, important early last century off Northeast Brazil, is being 

expanded for fertilizer, industrial oil and for food for the hungry Nordeste. 

-\ The government-run Santos-Jundiai Railway got permission to seek an Export- 
tmnort Bank loan of up to $25 million for the purchase of U.S. equipment. 
aragil's Bank for Economic Development granted it 331 million cruzeiros for 
smprovements. 6) Café Filho named a commission under Gen. Carlos Berenhausen, 
Pay of the Sao Francisco power project and Col. Artur Levi, president of 
petrobras, to study raising capital to make electrical and refining equipment. 
7) The Cubatao Refinery, Brazil's largest, with a daily capacity of over 

-2 900 barrels, was inaugurated by Café Filho and named for nationalistic ex- 
oregident Arthur Bernardes. The refined oil goes by pipeline up the Great 
iscarpment to Sao Paulo. 8) Gold production, greatest in the world in the 18th 
tury, is declining in weight but not in value. A small gold rush occurred 

n gravels in Minas Gerais, where 30 miners died when a deep trench caved in. 
9) The Ministry of Agriculture, which handles minerals, urged immediate studies 
of Bahia's iron and manganese deposits for possible steel-making with Paulo 


Afonso power. 10) April ended with the dollar at 76 cruzeiros. 


10 
10 


cen 


In 1954, Brazilian exports to Europe exceeded those to the U.S. for the 
first time since 1939, being 19,300 million cruzeiros versus 16,300 million. 
The U.S. last year sold to Brazil 26,200 million cruzeiros of products, 
razil's trade deficit being a record 12,270 million cruzeiros. Brazil 
ecently had to arrange additional food imports for its rapidly multiplying 
population, which is creating constantly heavier pressure on the limited areas 
of good soil. The United Nations by 1956 will have distributed $3 million of 
vitamins and powdered milk to hungry children in the overpopulated Nordeste, 
which continues to pour surplus people into Rio, Sao Paulo and fertile northern 
Parana. Ceara, often drought-stricken, suffered some flood damage. Rio's 
swelling rim of shanty towns (favelas), crammed with refugees from the Nordeste, 
suffered the annual ordeal from torrential rains which disrupted the capital's 
overcrowded buses and inadequate suburban trains. The impatient crowds in 
Rio's railroad station periodically riot in protest against bad suburban 
service. Nevertheless, Brazilian progress in 1954 in agriculture, livestock 
and industrial production was reported in a U.S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


publication. 


D 
y 
I 


The following paragraph is a summary of an April 24 editorial in the New 
York Times , entitled "Troubles of a Neighbor." It confirms what was reported 
last month in the Hispanic American Report. Nationalistic politics and get- 
rich-quick-minded businessmen in Brazil have been demonstrating how 58 million 
people can be poor amid potential plenty, squandering or hoarding great natural 
resources. "A few years of wise and sensible living could straighten things 
out” and end the crippling outlay of over $26 million for oil in scarce dollar 
credits from coffee, now in partial collapse on world markets. "An oil industry 
nowadays can only be developed on a large scale by the great U.S., British and 
Dutch companies, which alone have resources and technicians." But under the 
demagogic Vargas regime, Brazil tried to set up a national petroleum industry 
banning foreign capital." The result is that Brazil's possibly ample oil is 


likely to stay underground. 





Foreign Minister Rail Fernandes, who cannot own Petrobras shares because 
‘is wife is foreign (Rumanian), said the 1938 accord providing for Bolivian oil 
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. return for Brazil's recent completion of a railroad into oil-rich eastern 
~-1¢yia may supply Brazil with oil but not before some years after present 
wegotiations are concluded. Bolivian President Paz Estenssoro told a Correio 
i ‘Manha correspondent that Bolivia and Brazil are discussing immediate 
<arilian exploitation of the rich oil zone reserved by Bolivia as mutually 


peneficial. 


Governor Janio Quadros was criticized for his severe cuts in the budget 
and padded payrolls of Sao Paulo state, which he found in such bad financial 
vondition that he reportedly is demanding a 3 » 000 million cruzeiro federal 
1oan. Yet in 1954 federal taxes collected in Sao Paulo were 38% higher than 
ne 1953, the largest increases being in excise and income taxes. Taxes 
eotalled $660 million. Quadros planned a crackdown on tax dodgers, possibly 
even the powerful Matarazzo family, accused of becoming the richest in the 
New World thanks to paying low taxes on the fabulous profits of its hundreds 
of factories. Quadros accepted an invitation from Gen. Edmundo Macedo-Soares, 
its president, to study the National Steel Mill at Volta Redonda as a model 
for a proposed steel mill at Cubatao of mixed capital - the state, the Santos- 
Jundiaf Railway, the National Steel Mill, and private investors, including 
the prosperous Belgo-Mineira Steel Company. Quadros met in Goiania with 
sovernors of six neighboring Paranda Basin states to plan improved trade and 
transportation. Brazil's keystone state is not feeding itself and needs more 
power’. Transportation deficiencies have cost South Brazil dearly in spoiled 
food, costly products and limited tourism and travel. The Secretaries of 
orks, of Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais, able engineers Joao Caetano Alvares Jr. 
and Lucas Lopes, want to harness huge Urubupungé Falls in a joint power 
project. Earlier the two state jointly built a road to channel Minas' apatite 
‘a source of phosphorous compounds) to fertilize a worn-out rural zone in Sao 
Paulo. 
The new American Ambassador, James C. Dunn, made his first visit to Sao 
Paulo, addressing the legislature in Portuguese. President Eisenhower on the 
tenth anniversary of victory in Italy congratulated Brazil's U.S.-trained 
pilots and 25,500 soldiers who fought Hitlerism. Brazil's gift of a statue 
of its "Patriarch of Independence," José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, was 
inaugurated in New York City's Avenue of the Americas. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R. H. 


Thomas Perkins Abernethy. THE BURR CONSPIRACY. New York. Oxford University 
Press. 1954, Pp. 301. $6. 


This substantial study by the chairman of the history department of the 
University of Virginia is a definitive work on Aaron Burr, based on new 
materials, notably Clarence E. Carter's Territorial Papers, Joseph Cabell's 
notes of evidence before the grand jury in Richmond, contemporary newspapers, 
and the Library of Congress photostats from the Archivo Histérico Nacional in 
Madrid. The figure of Burr is indelibly tarnished by this new evidence. 
“ernethy concludes his book by consigning Burr to "a niche of infamy unique 
‘n American history." There is a society of descendants of Burr organized to 
clear his name of the charges of conspiracy; it seems now that the society 
tight as well disband. The interest of this study for Hispanists lies of 
“curse in the fact that Burr plotted, in 1806, during the administration of 
vefferson, to separate the western part of the United States from the East in 
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unite it with Spanish territory. Ambitious Aaron Burr planned thus to 


preate for himself a vast new empire under the protection of Spain. The plot 
eniled, the Mississippi Valley became an essential part of the United States, 
ore the embittered Spaniards foresaw, the way was open for the war with 


soene ane a further loss of Hispanic territory to the United States. 


order to 


sethur P. Whitaker. THE UNITED STATES AND ARGENTINA. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard 
‘niversity Press. 1954. Pp. 272. $4.75. 


Professor Arthur P. Whitaker of the University of Pennsylvania, a 
jistinguished member of the international advisory board of the Hispanic American 
gepert, has written another volume for the American Foreign Policy Library 
tlited by Donald C. McKay. His previous volume in this valuable series was 
The United States and South America: The Northern Republics." His study of 
j.$. relations with Argentina makes excellent reading; it calls a spade a spade 
and does not engage in the untrue amenities which are apparently de rigueur in 
the inter-American field. However, it is dangerous to make predictions, and 
the publisher's statement that “he sees nothing threatening the continuance of 
the Perén regime in the years just ahead" sounds premature in view of recent 
developments in Argentina. Indeed, the author scarcely mentions the rise of a 
Christian socialism opposed to Peron and receiving little encouragement from the 
‘atholic Hierarchy. He does mention on p. 144 the "“anti-clerical and neo-pagan" 
elements in Perén's government, and affirms on p. 143 that "There is nothing in 
Argentine history to sustain the belief that the suport of the Church was 
yorth anything like as much (to Perdén) as that of labor and the armed forces." 
So perhaps Peron is stronger than recent news dispatches would have us believe. 
\l1l in all, this excellent monograph dovetails perfectly with the research done 
at Stanford for the Hispanic American Report. 
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Sherman H. Eoff. THE NOVELS OF PEREZ GALDOS. Saint Louis. Washington Uni- 
versity Studies. 1954. Pp. 178. 


The subtitle of this work is "The concept of life as dynamic process." 
This really strikes to the heart of Galdés' concept of both life and art, which 
night be summarized as "primum vivere, deinde philosophare." This is of course 
not without ideological implications, as is shown especially in chapter v, "The 
Social Process," and it is well-known that Galdés was keenly interested in the 
politics of his time. Eoff describes Galdés as "one of the most representative 
novelists of the nineteenth century in Europe," and ties him in with trends 
represented in philosophy by Bergson and even Mary Baker Eddy. 


Ruth Moore. CHARLES DARWIN. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. Pp. 21h. 
$2.50. 


Charles Darwin herewith takes his place in Knopf's "Great Lives in Brief," 
besides volumes devoted to Henry Ford, Hans Christian Andersen, Alexandre Dumas, 
Hahatma Gandhi, Julius Caesar, James J. Hill, Napolen III, Elizabeth I and 
Gilbert Stuart. The author is a science feature-writer, well-known for her 
book Man, Time and Fossils. She begins the story in medias res, with an account 





of Darwin's crucial visit to the Galapagos. She takes up the tale of the voyage 
of the Beagle in chapters iii and iv. These are naturally the chapters of most 
interest for the Hispanist. This series of biographies is of great value to the 
general public, and specialists can read them with pleasure. 





